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A FOOLISH WISH. 











Why need I seek some burden small to bear 
Before I go? 

Will not a host of nobler souls be here, 
God’s will to do? 

Of stronger hands, unfailing, unafraid ? 

O silly soul! what matters my small aid 


Before I go? 
I tried to find, that I might show to them, 
Before I go, ‘ 


The path of purer lives: the light was dim— 
I do not know 
If I had found some footprints of the way ; 
They will not heed; they care not what I say, 
Before I go. 


I sought to lift the little ones; I said, 
“Before I go, 
Ift might help, in the good gardener’s stead, 
One blossom grow!” 
But I was weak; ofttimes I stumbled, fell ; 
They seek a stouter guide. Sweet souls, fare- 
well, 
Before I go. 


I would have sung the rest some song of cheer, 
Before I go} 

But still the chords rang false; some jar of fear, 
Some jangling woe. 

The saddest is, I cannot weave one chord 

To float into their hearts my last warm word) 
Before I go. 


I would be satisfied if I might tell, 
Before I go, 
That one warm word—how I have loved them 
well, 
Ah, loved them so! 
And would have done for them some little 
good ; 
Have sought it long; still seek—if but I could! 
Before I go. 


*Tis a child’s longing, on the beach at play ; 
“Before I go,’’ 

Tle begs the beckoning mother, “let me stay 
One shell to throw !”” 

*Tis coming night; the great sea climbs the 

shore— 

“Ah, let me toss one little pebble more, 
Before I go!” 

—Radical. 





MOTHERHOOD BY DEPUTY. 


Those who spend their summers at New- 
port have an opportunity to see how children 
live in what may be called, for the sake of ar- 
gument, the genteeler classes. (I am led to 
use this expression by the fact that a New 
York lady once said to me of another lady, 
“She makes no pretentions to gentility,” imply- 
ing that she herself did make such claims.) 
Certainly nothing can be prettier than the ex- 
ternal aspect of such children. Without the 
prevailing bloom and robustness of English 
boys and girls, they have yet enough of these 
qualities to satisfy physiological criticism, and 
their American blood gives a grace and ease 
of motion which is more than an equivalent 
to the eye. Not over-dressed, except on Sun- 


days and special festivals—guarded, but not 
much checked, by their Irish or colored nurses, 
they form groups that delight one’s eyes on 
our public parks or on the lawns of Bellevue 
avenue. Do the little things gain or lose by 
being genteel or ungenteel ? 

In some respects they gain greatly. The in- 
troduction of English and French ways among 
our fashionable classes has brought in some 
ways great benefit to young children. They 
keep better hours, eat better food, are more 
scrupulously bathed and more constantly 
guarded than children of more homely nurture. 
These last, being more constantly in the socie- 
ty of their parents, share their parents’ physio- 
logical sins. Because the father has coffee for 
breakfast, so must the son of five; if the moth- 
er partakes of pickles at dinner, her little girl 
of three must have a taste; and if the elders 
wish to go to the theater in the evening, the 
youngest children must go too. 1f both parents 
are employed during the day, the children must 
be left guarded by other children only—and 
even in the middle ranks, where there is a do- 
mestic or two in the family, there is often no- 
body to see that little Susy does not stray 
among the horses in the street, or little Johnny 
among the green apples. But from these dire 
perils the youthful Ethel and little Reginald 
are more systematically guarded ; and the very 
fact that their parents lead more artificial lives 
introduces the necessity of separating, and 
therefore simplifying the habits of the children. 
And this, so far as it goes, is a real gain. 

Ah, but the drawback of this separation is, 
that it so often extends to the hearts and souls 
of these children, as well as their bodies. This 
transfer of parental offices to menials may se- 
cure more care of their material health, but in 
all other respects it is disastrous. It is not 
good for American children that the Irish race 
should become for them a sort of vast Eccalo- 
bion, or egg-hatching machine, doing for mon- 
ey what the parental birds might better do 
gratis. I sigh to think that to many of 
these fine children on Bellevue avenue a 
mother may be no more real a thing than to 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s poor little boy in 
Thackeray’s unequalled description. She, too, 
visits her child in its nursery sometimes, “like 
a vivified figure out of the Magasin des 
Modes, blandly smiling in the most beautiful 
new clothes.” She “nods to him patronizing- 
ly”; “to drive with that lady in the carriage is 
a awful site.” 

Not that she is necessarily heartless and 
wicked, like Becky Sharp; but at the best, her 
hours are not the children’s hours, and it is 
not the habit of the world in which she lives 
to tend one’s babies one’s self. That is exact- 
ly what I deplore. Very strong and warm na- 
tures will of course overcome the bad habit. I 
remember no more charming pictures of pa- 
rental love than I have seen on the piazzas of 
young couples whose marriage had seemed to 
me a thing less serious than the pairing of but- 
terflies until I watched their simple ecstacy 
over the first child. I do not forget one 
sweet young mother who stipulated for a cot- 
tage on Bellevue avenue where there should 
be shrubbery in front, beneath whose protect- 
ing cover she could play with her baby unde- 
spised by the gay world as it rolled by. But 
the fact of her needing that protection is the 
very thing of which I complain. The excep- 
tion proves the rule. A French manual of 
manners points out that “la femme comme il 
faut’ will by no means be seen in the street 
with her young children. I try in vain to re- 
call an instance where I have ever seen a 
young mother belonging to what is called “the 
best society” carrying ber baby in her arms or 
drawing it in a wagon—even in the most re- 
tired streets of Newport. Yes, I recall one 
instance; it was one whom I happened to 
know, and she apologized! 

The result is not, as I have said, that the chil- 
dren’s bodies suffer; commonly they do not. 
The evil of this motherhood by deputy is that 
it takes the life out of the real relation alto- 
gether, and as Mrs. Stowe well says, “The real 
mother has none of those awakening influences 
from the resting of the little head in her bosom 
and the pressure of the little helpless fingers, 
which magnetize into existence the blessed 
power ofiove.” Better a thousand times than 
such maternity is that of the Irish hovel I vis- 
ited yesterday, where the poor toilsome moth- 
er yet welcomed to her bountiful bosom an 
added child, and the other boys and girls crowd- 

ed round the little chubby creature, with rever- 
ence and delight, as if it were a new family 
altar, sent to them that they might say their 
prayers. The whole furniture of the house 
would not have sold at auction for ten dollars; 
but that baby brings a treasure of love and 
self-sacrifice which many of our summer guests 
might well give their millions to buy. 
T. W. H. 





“Envy is ignorance; imitation suicide.”— 





Emerson. 





WOMEN TO THE RESCUE. 


There is great need just now of “the persist- 
ence of the saints” in meeting the vast, and 
what must be for a long time to come the 
continued demands of the poor and destitute. 
A physician in Chicago writes me as follows: 
“Not less than two thousand temporary build- 
ings dot the ruins, and hundreds of substantial 
structures are planned, while some are already 
begun. Five years will restore Chicago better 
than before. Meanwhile there are many hun- 
gry, naked and homeless to carry through the 
winter, aud I hope that the generosity of the 
country will not he staid until all are provided 
for, and the winter is past. The liberal re- 
sponse to our needs has been so far mar- 
vellously prompt and equal to the emer- 
gency. The munificent sympathy that has 
flowed to us from all quarters was almost in 
itself a compensation for the awful desolation 
that reigns around us. Chicago will not forget 
it. Butin so faras in you lies, I beg of you to 
urge upon the people of the East, the forma- 
tion of permanent relief committees, to last so 
long as there shall be need for them. The 
things received here are placed in the best of 
hands, and will be faithfully and judiciously 
distributed. Committees of inquiry under the 
one Central Relief Committee will visit every 
needy house, and every needy person, and see 
to it that only the needy are supplied. Already 
able-bodied men are refused aid and directed 
to the ruins to work, where ten thousand 
men are busily working to-day. And yet there 
will be an army of helpless and infirm, of wid- 
ows and orphans, who have no earthly hope, 
no reliance but in foreign charity. Speak of 
this, dear friend, as you have opportunity, lest 
the good work so grandly inaugurated should 
cease too soon, for lack of knowledge of the ex- 
act situation. It does not need any more 
such grand efforts as have been made, but a 
steady, moderate work, that can be continued 
till all need for it has ceased.” 

All through the coming winter, here is ample 
opportunity for every one who has the desire 
‘wo act the part of a ministering angel. Not 
only in Chicago, but all through the great 
Northwest, are battalions of this army of 
hungry, and naked, and houseless, Sitting in 
our comfortable houses we must not forget 
them, but see to it that our plenty supplements 
their need. Every one can do something, 
forego some intended pleasure, dispense with 
some article of dress, some elegant trifle, 
whose cost will buy a plece of flannel, or mus- 
lin, or the material for half a dozen warm com- 
forters, around which a party of busy workers 
can collect and have a most enjoyable time, 
while the work of beneficence goes on. What 
an opportunity for pleasure-seekers to exercise 
self-denial, for those who are longing for some- 
thing to do to throw themselves into a good 
work, for every little village to forget its cliques 
and sects and come together on the broad 
platform of Christian charity. 

This is a grand opportunity which none of 
us can affurd to miss, one whose neglect will 
impoverish our own souls no less than the 
needy and suffering ones who demand our 
help. Itis woman’s work, a work which even 
the most conservative will acknowledge her 
right todo. Organize your sewing-tircles, re- 
pair half-worn garments, maké new ones, and 
when one box is filled send it off and begin 
another. Beware of elaborate tea-drinkings; 
“Plain living and high thinking” be your mot- 
to; make an overloaded table as unfashionable 
as it is offensive to good taste. Keep your 
brain clear with temperate living, your hearts 
warm with Christian charity, your hands busy 
with good works. So shall you find it the 
brightest and pleasantest of winters, and your 
summer shall be enriched by pleasant memo- 
ries and the blessings of those to whose needs 
you have ministered. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


A PROPOSAL. 


It is now admitted by all, probably, that the 
question of Woman Suffrage must be passed 
upon politically by the American people. And 
the number is increasing of those who believe 
that Miss E. Stuart Phelps wrote truly in a 
recent article, when she declared, “It is no 
figure of speech to say that the ‘Woman Ques- 
tion’ is the most tremendous question God 
has ever asked the world, since he asked, 
‘What think ye of Christ?’ on Calvary.” 

Nor was I ever more convinced than I am 
to-day of the truth of the saying, “Jesus Christ 
lived on the earth and died on the cross to 
give woman the ballot.” Not that this was 
his only object, or his chief object; but that it 
was one object. And I will add, that he came 
to perform a literal political work; and that 
Woman Suffrage is the supreme political re- 
form in the movement which he inaugurated. 

To this great reform of Jesus Christ’s the 
church, as an organism, is opposed. It be- 
lieves that Woman Suffrage is sprung from the 
carnal heart and the devil, rather than from the 


Savior of men. To meet the issue thus raised, 
I have prepared a lecture entitled, “The Bible 
Argument for Woman Suffrage,” in which I 
endeavor to point out the very words of Jesus, 
which are the source and authority of the 
movement. Having done so, I respectfully 
ask the churches of every denomination, es- 
pecially those near Bostcn, to listen to the ar- 
gument, and judge the ¢uestion on its merits. 
Whoever will open their vestries, and give due 
notice, [ will address so far as my parish du- 
ties will permit, without compensation, other 
than my expenses, and without even those so 
long as my private funds hold out. 

I propose, also, that in each instance at the 
close of the lecture, there be a “Question meet- 
ing,” in which all persons who desire may 
present their objections in the form of ques- 
tions, which I will try to answer, 

Let me also add, to prevent misapprehension, 
that Iam not employed to do this; but am 
acting, so far as human agency is concerned, 
alone, and solely for what Iam convinced is 
the cause of the Master. 

JESSE H, JoNEs. 

East ABINGTON, MAss. 


-_—-- 


A PUBLIC CONFESSION. 


We ask forgiveness for being one of the “in- 
sane apustles” of woman’s enfranchisement. 
We beg pardon, with our mouth in the dust, 
for having been so blind and vain as to ask 
new fields of labor for woman, One week of 
bitter experience convinces us that the most 
muscular woman can never be a successful 
farmer, all certificates of the same notwith- 
standing. Looking at mowing and reaping 
machines, sulky plows, horse rakes, and other 
huge implements of husbandry, a woman says 
at once, in her impulsive, illogical way, “I can 
drive horses and run machines as well as a 
man, and the work will not exhaust my strength 
more than washing, baking, sewing, &c.” She 
does not see the thousand hidden details of his 
work better than he sees hers, nor remember 
that these details, like little foxes, consume 
the individual strength and patience. 

Ague shook the overseer out of his usual 
haunts, and sent him quaking under a pile of 
blankets. The last words he uttered before 
his final plunge were: “There, I lay the covet- 
ed opportunity at your feet—pick it up, and 
test your competence or incompetence to do a 
man’s work. You may never have another 
chance, and you can settle the question for- 
ever, 80 far as you are concerned, and if by ac- 
tual experiment you find that we have got our 
spheres mixed, [ will yield mine gracefully-——” 
a providential spasm cut short further remarks, 
Either his tones or shaking made me less confi- 
dent than usual—I shook through fear or sym- 
pathy, but no sign was given. With feigned 
courage I sallied forth, conquering and to con- 
quer, determined to show that a resolute wo- 
man can do anything under the sun. My dress 
was the first impediment to overcome, but 
when did a woman ever let dress stand in her 
way? It isa walking suit, “clearing the pave. 
ment,” the dressmaker had said, but it would 
not swing above burs, dead leaves, cockles, and 
the like remnants of our ancient fall. They 
clung to the skirts with a pertinacity dreadful 
to encounter. 

A bird of the air must have told the matter of 
a woman being at the head of affairs, for pigs, 
within a radius of six miles— 


Came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And their noses were sharp and recklessly 


bold, 

And the sheen of their eyes was like stars on 
the sea, 

Wlen they saw in the meadow, corn husk- 
ing for me. 


Josh Billings says “that whena man begins 
to run down hill, it does seem as if everything 
was greased for the occasion.” No sooner did 
these Jewish abominations appear than rails, 
heretofore considered sound and every way re- 
liable, dropt in pieces, and gates, which were 
never known to swing without hands, opened 
wide, and through apertures and portals the 
porcine multitude rushed, with an avenging 
Nemesis in the rear. Then commenced the 
tug of war, or, what would describe it better, 
the dance was opened. Promenade up and 
down furrows, balance to partners, chassé by 
twos, pigs to the center, all hands round, gal- 
lopade, pigs to the right and woman to the left, 
allemande corners, dos a dos, gran prome- 
nade, seat your partners, and the dance, not 
fancy but country, was finished, and the field 
cleared. When you consider there was no 
floor manager, and that the dancers improvis. 
ed their own music, you will agree with me 
that excellent time was kept, and the perform- 
ance highly creditable to both parties, 

Next in order, and before breath was recov- 
ered, came repairing fences and fastening gates, 
Hammer and nails, axe and rails, to be traus- 
ported to thescene of disaster, and every nail 
to be hit on the head, which little test of skill 
made me summon the spirit of William Tell. 





It did not come, Every board upon which I 





practiced was as bristling as a porcupine’s 
back, and woe betide the garments and limbs 
venturing near! Black and blue fingers show 
the marks of unskilled labor, and my tormen- 
tors, rooting near, grunt contempt for a wo- 
man’s work. In all human probability the 
dance will be resumed to-morrow and contin- 
ued through the week. Nospectators allowed. 

“Better see if the cattle and sheep are all 
right in the east pasture,” advised a voice un- 
der the quilts. “This time of year, the sheep 
sometimes get down, and the cows can swim 
the river if it is low, and climb to the railroad 
track.’”’ 

“If that is so, then it will be my luck to find 
every sheep inverted, and every cow on the 
track either killed or wounded.” 

“How have you succeeded this morning, any 
way, and do you find work easier out-doors, be- 
cause of invigorating airs, blue skies and a 
money prize in the future? Have you set the 
men to work advantageously ?”’ 

‘Men are the least of my present trouble,” 
was the reply. more in sorrow than in anger, 
“If I can settle pigs, I shall feel that my mis- 
sion is accomplished.” The anxious invalid 
essayed another remark, but he was promptly 
silenced by quinine, and we started on another 
crusade against quadrupeds. A sofa and novel 
began to make me repent, and sweeping seem- 
ed a most easy and delightful employment. 
Nature is grand, I know, but she is on such a 
large scale that she is very discouraging. 

Over rough places, which would not soften 
for gaiters more than for “stogas,”’ so little does 
the earth respect sex, into ravines and sloughs, 
which imagination filled with snakes and frogs, 
we descended cautiously, calling upon Saint 
Patrick with every breath, over the creek on 
a log, which did not tend to restore one’s equi- 
librium, under a railroad bridge that seemed 
suddenly to be constructed of gossamer, so 
greatly were our nerves diaquieted, until at last, 
oh horrors! we spied the pet heifer standing 
on the railroad track, chewing her cud as com- 
posedly as if she were knee-deep in clover. 
We called “Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! nor 
did we stop until we had repeated the whole 
of Trowbridge’s “Evening at the Farm,” but the 
white apparition stood cowfully in her tracks, 
never heeding. 

“She be’ens a Yankee, I reckon,” said some 
one derisively on the opposite bank, 

It brought us to our senses, and in Western 
patois we called again, “Sook!” “Sook!” 
“Sook!” She understood and came, but the 
rhythm and music of that poem are spoiled for 
me. 

Being a Yankee, in this stronghold of seces- 
sion, is not held in highest honor, but it has its 
compensations. 

Another half-smothered bit of counsel found 
egress. “If any apples have fallen during the 
night, it would be well to have one of the men 
gather them.” 

“Apples! you ought to see them—if the yard 
was packed with Isaac Newtons,no more ap 
ples could have fallen to delight the philo- 
sophie mind.” 

Some one at the door—“‘Well, sir, anything 
that I can do for you this morning ?” in a busi- 
ness tone becoming the temporary head of a 


family. 
“Tell your husband I would like a load of 


hay right smart early, for I’m out and depend- 
ing on his’n.” 

“It shall be there in a few moments, if the 
day of miracles is not past.’’ Rather bulky 
work fora woman, but it belongs with the 
other things in the coveted masculine sphere. 

* Another interruption. “We’s ready to dump 
these yer pertaters—tell yer man we wants 
him to see to dividin’ ’em.” 

Door-bell ringing. “Good morning, ma’am. 
Is Mr.——in? Please say to him that he is 
appointed to assess the damage done to Cook’s 
sheep by Blair’s dogs. Hour of meeting is fix- 
ed at one this afternoon.” 

We looked at the clock and it was only ten, 

and yet memory could not run back to the 
time when we were not on a jump after some- 
thing or somebody. We had travelled at least 
ten miles, and only touched the selvedgés of 
work—the great web lay untouched. “Do teli 
me if this morning is a fair sample of the three 
hundred and sixty-five mornings!” 
« “Yes,” was the comforting reply, “and Sun- 
days not excepted. Women bemoan the te- 
dious details of housekeeping, but a man’s 
work has just as many, and they take time and 
strength. I doubt if you have received ‘any 
inspiration from Nature—there has been no 
time for cloud-gazing or flower-rapture. With 
pigs uprooting fields, and cows in danger, with 
work pressing on all sides, it matters not if 
the sky be golden or leaden, the meadow gray 
or green, the winds perfumed and gentle, or 
keen and unsparing. ‘The man has the muck 
rake, and his eyes must follow his work.” 

“Give me my sphere again. It may seem 
weak and profitless, but I do hunger after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt.” Mirtam M, Cole. 
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CAN WOMEN BE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE} ble to the office. No colored man was ever | Council will never dispute its constitutionali- 


IN MASSACHUSETTS ? 


{ Conclude djrom last we ek.| 

Leaving the common law and: the provin- 
cial law, and supposing them to be ever so un- 
favorable to the claims of woman, we come 
next to consider her position as affected by 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of Massachusetts. 

It cannot be pretended that the Constitu- 
tion in direct terms says that women shall not 
be justices. It directs that all judicial officers 
shall be nominated and appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the advice and conseut of the 
Council; and afterwards limits the term of the 
office of justices of the peace to seven years. 

The Declaration of Independence says “that 
all men are created equal, that they are en 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 


able rights, that among these are life, liberty, | 


and the pursuit of happiness ” What do these 
words mean and are they law? The word 
“men,” bere, it has never been questioned, in- 
cludes persons of both sexes. The word 
‘‘equal” means having equal personal rights 
at birth. It abrogates hereditary rank and 
caste of every kind. No king, no duke, no 
earl, baron or baronet can inherit bis rank in 
this country, without a repeal of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and no similar orders of 
hereditary rauk can be created among us. 

So far I think there can be no dispute about 
the meaning of the words. But are women 
created equal to men, if men alone are compe- 
tent to hold office? Is not the natural equal- 
ity of woman violated when she is placed in 
an inferior caste, and denied the right to hold 
office, because she is a woman and nota man ? 


The question, however, is, are the words, | 
“all men are created equal,” the law of the | 


United States? The Declaration of Independ- 


ence is the fundamental law of the nation. 


Its legal effect at the moment it was is- 
sued was to sever the tie which united us to 
Great Britain, and make all the native inhabi- 


tants of the country, who till then had been | 


subjects of George the Third, citizens of the 
United States. No statute in the history of 
the world ever had an effect so grand. The 
Declaration was in every respect a law, made 


by the representatives of all the people, and | 


binding on all the people. Looking at it sim- 
ply in a legal point of view, it is the original 
Constitution of the United States. The Deec- 
laration being a law binding on the people, 


was the statement of principles which I have | 


cited a mere rhetorical flourish, as some ora- 
tors have asserted, or was ita deliberate and 
solemn recognition of the principles, as the 


law of the nation? Clearly the latter. It | 


was not in form making a new law, but merely 
declaring the law in which our fathers believ- 
ed, and by which they meant to be governed. 

But whether the words that I have cited from 
the Declaration of Independence are strictly 
law or not, the Declaration of Rights in the 
Constitution of Massachusetts is, beyond dis- 
pute, law. The very first article of this decla- 
ration says, “all men are created free and equal, 
and have certain natural, essential and in- 
alienable rights, among which may be reckon- 
ed the right of enjoying and defending their 
rights and liberties.” These words abolished 
slavery in Massachusetts, if the work had not 
already been accomplished by the Declaration 
of Independence.* They rendered heredita- 
ry rank impossible, and at the same time made 
women as legally competent as men to hold 
office, annulling everything in the common 
law inconsistent with these conclusions. 

“The universal understanding and unbroken 
practical construction for the greater part of a 
century,’’ spoken of by the judges, look very 
formidable, but a little examination shows 
how slight a bearing they have on the question 
under consideration. Universal understand- 
ing and unbroken practical construction,which 
are shown by positive acts, are putent argu- 
ments to prove the law. But that certain 
things have not been done, and the general 
opinion is, that they cannot be done legally, 
is very far from establishing any rule of law, 
especially when there has been no controversy 
on the subject. 

Since the subject of giving suffrage to wo- 
man has been before the public, at least fifteen 
or twenty years, many if not all who have ad- 
vocated the measure, have had no doubt about 
her legal capacity to hold any office from 
which she was not shut out by the express 
words of the Consti‘ution or statutes. This 
opinion deserves certainly as much considera. 
tion as that of the great mass of the people 
who have never reflected on the subject. 

As for the unbroken practical construction, 
it proves no more than this, that women have 
been regarded as ill adapted for public office, 
not as laboring under a legal incapacity. No 
man under twenty-two years of age has ever 
been chosen Governor of Massachusetts, yet 
nobody pretends that such a person is ineligi- 





* Chief Justice Shaw, in the celebrated case of Com- 
monwealth v. Aves, 18 Pick R. 209, says. “How or by 
what act slavery was abolished in Massachusetts, 
whether by the adoption of the opinion in Somerset’s 
case, as adeclaration and modification of the common 
law, or by the Declaration of Independence, or by the 
Constitution of 1789, it is not very easy to determine.” 
He afterwards says, “By the Constitution adopted in 
1780 slavery was abolished in Massachusetts.” Chief 
Justice Parsons, in an earlier case, Winchendon r. 
Hatfield, 4 Mass. R. 128, says “In the first action in- 
volving the right of the master which came before 
the Supreme Judicial Court after the establishment of 
the Constitution the judges declared that by virtue of 
the first article of the Declaration of Rights slavery in 
this State was no more.” 


| made a justice of the peace for seventy or 
eighty years after the Constitution was adopt- 
ed. Yet who will urge that there was a prac- 


‘ tieal construction of the Constitution which | 


prevented colored men from being justices of 
the peace ? 
The change in men’s opinions now tolerates 
colored men as justices. <A similar change is 
beginning to admit women to many positions 
| fur whieh they would formerly have been 

thought unsuited. Many women are now 
postmasters and clerks in public offices. For 
a number of years in succession they have 


Massachusetts. In other States they have 


been chosen to various other public oflices and r a 

right. 
} 
| they do not affect in the least our right to 


have been made justices of the peace without 
their capacity to hold these positions being 


questioned. 


on school committees has never been contest- 
| ed in court, is far more important as a practi- 
: cal construction of the Constitution than their 
not having been chosen at all for so many pre- 
ceding years. But we find a precedent for 
construing the Constitution in a case very 
| analogous to the one on which the judges 
| have lately given their opinion. 
| The Constitution provides, that “members 
| of the House of Representatives shall be 
| chosen by written votes.’ Until the year 
| 1829 all votes for Representatives were written 
| by hand, though it was very troublesome to do 
| this when votes, as in Boston, were numerous, 
| and fifty or more Representatives were some- 
| times to be chosen. At last, in that year, 
| David Henshaw offered a printed ballot for 
tepresentatives, which was rejected by the 
warden and inspectors. On a suit brought by 
| Henshaw against these officers, the court sus- 
| tained the action, and decided that printed 


| 


| 


| were wriften votes within the meaning of the 
' Constitution. The uniform use of manuscript | 
ballots was much pressed in the argument for | 
the defendauts. But Chief Justice Parker 
dismisses the objection in words exactly appli- 
cable to the question now under consideration : 


| 
| 
| “Jt is said that the uniform and constant use 
| of manuscript ballots in elections amounts to 
| aconstruction of the terms of the Constitution, 
which ought now to be received as the only 
true one. This practice of a mode of voting 
| which is undoubtedly constitutional, founded 
| in existing convenience and never brought into 
| competition with the use of printed votes, 
| scarcely furnishes an argument against the lat- 
ter. Where there are two legal or constitu- 
tional modes of performing a duty or exercis- 
ing a right, the use of one for any length of 
| time cannot render the other unconstitutional 
| or illegal.” 


We may well say, if men and women were 
both legally competent to hold the office of 
justice by the words of the Constitution, the 
appointment of men only as justices of the 
peace “for any length of time, cannot render” 
the appointment of women to the office un- 
constitutional. 

Let me recapitulate. Looking at the ques- 
tion, whether women can be justices of the 
peace, I have found nothing in the common 
law, the colonial law, or the provincial law of 
Massachusetts, which prohibits them from 
holding the office, but much to prove their 
legal competency. And the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
State leave in my mind no doubt on the ques- 
tion. . 

Yet it is very desirable to do something to 
bring the Governor and Council out of the 
shadow of the judges’ opinion. For it cannot 
be expected that these functionaries will set 
that opinion at defiance, in consequence of any 
arguments that private persons may bring for- 
ward. All that the friends of the emancipa- 
tion of women can do is to urge the General 
Court to pass an act declaring women capable 
of holding any office in Massachusetts by elec- 
tion or appointment in the same manner as 
men. I should prefer the act to be merely 
declaratory, so as to imply that women are 
now competent to hold office. But we must 
accept whatever the Legislature will grant. 
If the Legislature thinks womer are now le- 
gally incompetent to hold office, the new act 
can express that view by giving them legal 
competency in any form it pleases. And if 
its wisdom thinks that only a portion of the 
State offices ought to be open to women, such 
as those of justices of the peace, memhers of 
school committees, and the Boards of Educa- 
tion and State Charities, overseers of the poor, 
trustees of lunatic hospitals and reformatory 
institutions, &c., &c., let the act enumerate the 
offices. 

It is certain there are no words in the Con- 
stitution which expressly confine any office to 
males, unless the use of the words “he,” “his” 
and “him” in reference to certain officers are 
held to have that effect. But no reasonable 
person will say that this alone amounts toa 
prohibition of women holding office. Indeed, 
it may now be considered a settled rule of law, 
as it certainly is of common-sense, and fre- 
quently adopted in construing statutes, that 
words in any writing importing the masculine 
gender may be applied to females. Never'for 
one moment admitting the legal incapacity of 
women to hold office, we should exert all our 
efforts to induce the Legislature to pass some 
act to place them in regard to civil offices on 
the same footing as men. Should such an act 


» . — Fo pe nee ¢ ¢ ourselves. 
been chosen members of school committees in | dependence mer tes ourselves 
| act on our own judgment about common, ev- 


ery-day matters, where nobody disputes our | 


The fact, that the legality of electing women 


ty; and that the Supreme Court will never 
set aside any election or appointment made 
| under its authority. 
SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 


PRACTICAL WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Tam a firm believer in our claim to the bal- 
lot, and to liberty to do peaceably whatever 
| we can do well, or think we can do, and an 

equally firm believer in the “good time com- 
ing.’ But I think the principal difficulty in 
| our way is a want of quiet common-sense and 
We do not 


These “‘little things” may not have a 


direct bearing on the question of our voting; 


vote, but they lie at the foundation of the 
whole movement, and so, like most of the lit- 
tle things of life, are great things when placed 
in the right light. 

I saw a specimen of the material we need, 
(would that it were more common!) and I want 
to exhibit it for the general benefit. I had 
occasion to call one morning on a young lady 
whom I knew but little, and, after a very short 
delay, she appeared in a “fright of a bloomer.” 
It was old and faded, and had a general look 


| of having been used for hard work, and being 


the worse for it. It really required an expla- 
nation, which was given by the quiet remark, 
“Tam washing this morning, and did not like 


to detain you long enough to dress; excuse | 
That disposed of the matter at | 


my looks.” 


once, and we discussed the affair which | 


brought me as satisfactorily as if she had worn 
three flounces, and an overskirt hideously 
bunched behind. 

I left with a great respect for the girl, and 


an idea that she must have an unusual amount | 


of common-sense. It was sensible to wear a 
dress suited to her occupation; sensible to be 
willing to meet a stranger in it, instead of wast- 


ing the time of both by stopping to change; | 


sensible, and very dignified too, to say just 
enough to explain, and no more, and to be 
ready to receive a caller without being at all 
disconcerted by her appearance. 

It was a little thing, perhaps, but it showed 
character. I think that woman will do what- 
ever seems best to her through life, with the 
same quiet independence, neither defying nor 


noticing any opposition, doing her work in the | 


world without wasting her own time or other 
people’s, and bringing out good results, 

There are plenty of women with sense 
enough to appreciate this conduct who lack 
the back-bone to imitate it. They hurt our 
cause by simply hanging back in everything, 
“doing as other people do,’ when they know 
that other people are not doing wisely. Would 
it not be more womanly to be independent, 


even in these minor matters? — 
E. E, NEWMAN, 
ANDOVER, MASS, 


WOMEN LIBRARIANS. 


The article in a recent JouRNAL entitled 
“Lady Librarians” stirs my mind by way of 
remembrance,” and leads me to write an Amen 
to the righteous indignation therein express- 
ed. For instead of regarding the office of li- 
brarian as in any sense a difficult one for a 
woman to fill, or at least so difficult that she, 
because a woman, could not expect to perform 
its duties properly, my knowledge of faithful 
and successful women-librarians leads me to 
agree fully with those who are sure that the 
library, private or public, is a place just as 
proper for woman as for man, and that sex 
has nothing to do with a successful perform- 
ance of a librarian’s duties. My earliest recol- 
lection of any public librarian is a pleasant 
one of Prof. Maria Mitchell, the well-known 
astronomer, who was for about twenty years 
librarian of the Nantucket Atheneum. To 
say that she was faithful is superfluous. No 
man could have more acceptably filled that 
office, and so satisfied were the proprietors 
that after two decades with one woman they 
have employed other women ever since her 
resignation some fifteen years ago, and a wo- 
man, to-day, has that library in charge. 

In the town of Waltham, Mass., is one of 
the most efficient librarians ever known. Her 
labors are very great, and, were the statistics 
of that library at hand, it would be seen that 
industry, perseverance, watchful care and no 
little mechanical ingenuity and arithmetical 
skill are needed in order that the many thou- 
sands of volumes in her care, largely circula- 
ting among the intelligent workmen and 
work-women of the world-renowned manufac- 
tory, shall be properly covered, numbered, cat- 
ologued and cared for every way. Miss Lo- 
renza,Haynes, the librarian to whom I refer, 
is a sister of Warden Haynes of the Massachu- 
setts State Prison, and shares his executive 
ability, being as competent for her profession 
as he is in his office, and doing yeoman’s ser- 
vice all the time. A librarian’s duties are ard- 
uous, but with her literary abilities and schol- 
arly tastes, she finds them pleasant, and has 
achieved undoubted success. 

The town of Brewster, Mass., has also a 
woman librarian, energetic and satisfactory, 
whose name I cannot recali just now, but with 
whom I held in-the neat library building, a 








be passed, we may be sure the Governor and 


very pleasant interview, in 1869. 
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Reading, Mass., has a fine librarian in Miss 
Mattie H. Appleton, a niece of one who was 
lately the woman-secretary of the Reading 
| School Committee. No one doubts her ability 
to superintend the delivery of volumes, or care 
for the library in any way. 

And here in this good city from which I 
write, under the very shadow of Yale College, 
whose librarian is a man (of course, since the 
college is closed to women) is a young woman 





| —Miss Todd—filling with success the office of 


| librarian of the Young Men’s Institute. She 
| has charge also, of the Reading Room, and is 
giving satisfaction every way. She has held 
| the office several years, and will hold it proba- 
bly as long as she chooses, 


prise with which I gazed upon a lady librarian 
or assistant, within the sacred precincts of 


against women as students. AsI did not dare 


| to ask of those in power there, who do not be- 
lieve in the woman movement, the measure of 
her capability, I cannot testify on their author- 
| ity, but I have no hesitancy in saying that she 
is a success. Women assistants are in the Li- 
| brary at the Boston State House, and in the 
Boston Public Library, and the Atheneum 
| also, and women librarians are far more nu- 
| merous than many may suppose, and every- 
| where they prove that sex is no barrier to the 
| faithful performance of a librarian’s duties. 
| Pray why should it be? Pp. A. H. 
| New HAVEN, Conn. 


SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


' 

| Working to secure the citizen's right to wo- 
| man reminds me of an attempt to drive back 
| the waves of the rising tide, except that behind 
the waves there lies a fathomless ocean, while 
| behind opposition to woman’s equality there 
| is oniy a shallow foundation which far-seers 
can discover with prophetic vision. 

“My hair is such a constant care and bur- 
then to me,” said one of New York's young 
lady school-teachers the other day. “I verily 
believe that my cares would seem four-fold 
| lighter, if I might only wear it ‘cropped off’ like 
the men.”’ 


; “Why not have it ‘cropred,’ then ?” some one 


| asked. “Oh! I wouldn’t for the world,” she 
| replied. “In travelling about the city, I might 


| be taken fur a Woman's Rights woman.” What 
may we expect of scholars with such a teacher, 
and what a vast number of disbelievers there 
is yet to convert! It is a hard and tedious 
battle to fight, and my thoughts go forth in 
sympathy to the brave soldiers who, from day 
to day, and from year to year, toil on, fighton, 
with no such word as fail in their vocabulary, 

Why can there not be an especial attempt 
made to convert the teachers? They exert no 
small influence over the minds of the young 
generation, which is some day to rule the 
world, and this influence in very many in- 
stances is in opposition even to the equal edu- 
cation of the sexes. Only a few weeks ago, a 
New England teacher of a high school for boys 
and girls gave a little anti-Woman’s Rights lec- 
turein hisschool. It was the afternoon devot- 
ed to composition, reading and declamations. 
“The boys,” he said, ‘‘may stand here at the 
desk, and face the school while they declaim; 
but the girls if they like may keep to their own 
desks and turn their faces to the wali.” He 
told them, that girls generally exceeded boys 
until about their sixteenth year, when their 
advancement was greatly retarded; and the 
boys passed by them with great ease, and be- 
came professors, philosophers, and everything 
great which humanity could reach. Of course 
he mapped out to them woman's mission, and 
he positively asserted that the intellect of wo- 
man was naturally inferior to that of man, and 
therefore the time was wasted which was spent 
in the attempt to educate woman up to man’s 
standard. If this were not ignorance it was 
cruelty, an insult to the bright young girls who 
studied hard, taking their books home at night 
and poring over them in the lamplight. 

How many were indignant at these dispar- 
aging and discouraging remarks I am unable 
to say; but one I know was grieved to the 
heart. “I have never been behind in my stud- 
ies,” she said ; “besides, Iam past sixteen, and 
never before have advanced so rapidly. His 
remarks made me blush, and they made me 
half angry with the important boys who drank 
in every word as law and gospel, and who are 
forever behind me in our classes.” Such oppo 
sition as this is subtle and hard to reach, but 
it must be reached before young ladies will 
cease to be cowards. Had I the power, a 
school-teacher who will thus discourage one 
half his school, by placing them beneath the 
other half, and only on account of sex, I would 
banish in contempt from the school-room, and 
put in his stead one who would spur his whole 
school on to high attainment without any lim- 
itations except such as are fixed by talents 
and taste. 

What wonder that girls have faltered and 
failed? How great the wonder that any have 
arisen above such influence to compete with 
the greatest and wisest in the land! This ed- 
ucation is not only detrimental co girls, but to 
boys also. It cultivates in them conceit, and 
a shallow pomposity. That New England 
should have such a teacher is a fact to make 
one blush, and Connecticut must rid her 
school-rooms of all such trash, before she stands 





Ilow can I fail to mention the extreme sur- | 


Tufts College, whose doors are tightly closed | 


at her hight, for brave, loving women must 
surely place on her brow the crowning wreath. 
Heaven knows women have few enough ad- 
vantages for the cultivation of their natural 
abilities without the cowardly invective being 
| flung at them that they are inferior and inea- 
| pable of rising like their brothers. They can 
| rise,—they have risen,—they will rise to as 
great a height as human nature ever can gain. 
They will not be left behind at the foot of the 
| hilt while men stand at the top. Nay, but 
| hand in hand they will journey upward, and 
father and mother, brother and sister,will rest 
| on the same eminence, still male and female, 
but equal in ability and privilege. But before 
| this time the teachers must be taught. 

J.C. C. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
- —_-=>~ 


STEPPING STONES. 


“Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy 
ways be established.”” What if we all lived by 
this rule? And what if every worn heart 
should gain comfort and consolation from every 
brother or sister it came in contact with? 
How sweet would be the flowers of love and 
peace about our feet, how smooth and bright 
would be our lives, and how grandly would it 
help to establish all the ways of truth and 
right! 

A few months ago, while sickness kept me 
confined to the house for weeks, I fell to think- 
ing a great deal, and my own thoughts made 
me ashamed that I had thought so little befure. 
There must be a cause and a remedy for the 
excess of thoughtlessness in the world. I look 
into the home influence for that. Parents do 
all the thinking for their children, making them 
dependent and useless, while they should be 
self-adjusting. The mother of an only son 
said to me a short time ago, that her son was 
careless and thoughtless, and she could now 
see how she had educated him so; said she, 
“While a little fellow. whenever he came into 
the house I was ready to take his coat and cap 
and boots, and put them away, and the same 
when he wanted them got for him,—I would 
remind him of his dinner and books for school. 
In fact now that he has grown up into a care. 
less, heedless man, I can see how he only lived 
through me in a sort of second-hand fashion,” 

And just here is the secret. Parents must 
teach their sons as well as daughters to think 
and act for themselves, not only, but also for 
others. Here, too, is where they often make a 
distinction between boys and girls. How often 
we hear mothers remark concerning the care- 
lessness or rudeness of their sons, “Oh, well, 
he is a boy, and what more can you expect?” 
which to me, is just no reason at all. Why 
because he is a boyshould he be excused? 
Doesn’t the boy make the man, and won't he 
sometime be thrown upon his own responsibili- 
ty, and isn’t it necessary that he should be 
taught in small matters to be thoughtful and 
careful, if he expects to be a thorough business 
man, respected in society, and, above all, a help- 
meet to his wife in his own home, when he 
makes one? Because he isa boy, must he be 
allowed to run in the streets,go and come 
when and as he pleases, go out late evenings, 
and be taught to think it is a great thing to be 
a boy, and that girls are far below him in the 
scale? Boys are just as accountable as any 
other human beings. God will require at the 
hands of all, proper cultivation of all the tal- 
ents given them, and proper control of all de- 
sires and passions., 

On the other hand, a similar treatment is 
meted out to girls. They must be quiet with- 
in doors, and play with their dolls, so as not te 
soil their nice clothes, instead of romping in 
the pure air, and gaining healthy bodies for 
their pure souls. Wrong training has ever 
seemed to be given to children of either sex. 
The time is fast coming, when these two ex- 
tremes of culture and education must meet 
and blend into a true equality, and the equal 
suffrage for which so many of the noblest men 
and women are perseveringly striving, will be 
an additional stepping-stone toward a perfect 
whole. Full emancipation has never yet been 
accomplished; slavery is not yet abolished. 
There will very likely be a long struggle be- 
tween might and right; but the right will final- 
ly conquer. But, first of all, let us carry into 
our home influence, into our nurseries, the 
idea that girls and boys are alike responsible 
for all that goes to make the true and happy 
home, and that each must lead a useful, noble 
life. Each one of us, “must ponder well the 
path of our feet, and let all our ways be estab- 
lished.” H. E. W. 

CHITTENANGO, N. Y. 














WORDSWORTH AT HOME. 


A friend was talking to Wordsworth about 
De Quincey’s articles about hia. Wordsworth 
begged him to stop; he hadn’t read them, and 
had even dismissed the man from his mind, 
and did not wish to ruffl: himself about the 
unavoidable. 

“Well,” said the friend, “I'll tell you only 
one thing he says, and then we'll talk of other 
things. He says your wife is too good for 
yon.’ 

The old poet’s dim eyes lighted up, and he 
started from his chair, erying with enthusiasm, 
“And that’s true! There he’s right,” his dis. 
gust and contempt visibly moderating.—Miss 
Martineau. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Last evening we listened to a sound Repub- 
lican speech from Gov. Hayes, who has so 
worthily filled the gubernatorial chair of Ohio 
during nearly four years. 
his remarks, he spoke of the embarrassments 





j 


At the beginning of | 
. . | we exercised a woman’s right to the same 


which attended the giving of a political speech 


at this time. There was nothing especial to » 


interest the public mind, and the issues of the 


public; then there were a large number of 
ladies present to whom financial topics 
were uninteresting. If it were a question of 
“pin money,” they would doubtless be inter- 
ested, but the matter of taxation was another- 
thing; arithmetic was one of the dullest of 
studies, &e. 

More than half his audience were women, 
and it is not improbable’ that among them 
were those who are taxed heavily for the sup- 
port of the government; shall any one pre- 
sume that they were not interested in the sub- 
ject? The day is past, thank Heaven, when 
the “rule of three” was considered the high 
est step in mathematics which the feminine 
mind was capable of taking. The average 
woman of to-day is quite capable of compre- 
hending as much of the “‘national debt busi- 
ness” as is likely to be given in any campaign 
speech, and we think it quite possible that 
there were ladies present who have many 
times explained the knotty points of the bigh- 
er mathematics to young men old enough to 
yote, and so, of course, wise enough to under- 
stand the hights and depths of national 
finance. 

It really must be very difficult work for any 
Republican to make political speeches at this 
time, when his party is living solely on “past 
experiences,” with no great vital questions to 
arouse the popular heart. Gen. Garfield re- 
cently said in one of his speeches, “No party 
ean live on its past achievements, however 
bright and glorious they may have been.” 

The gallant General never spoke truer 
words; then why is it that so many of the 
leaders of his party deliberately overlook the 
Woman Question, and give the cause of tem- 
perance a “severe letting alone” ? 

Of course the burden of Gov. Hayes’ speech 
was to remind his hearers what the Republi- 
cans had been doing, what the Democrats had 
left undone, and what the “New Departurists” 
propose to do—(wish the Governor's party 
would “depart” also!—it cannot endure such 
a “dead lock’? much longer). He stated that 
the Democrats had always opposed giving the 
negro “the only means which a freeman has 
to protect his rights, the ballot.” Of course 
his hearers assented; we wonder if any oth- 
ers thought, “And how about the freewoman, 
your Excellency ?” 

Yet, strange to think, intelligent men and 
women, American citizens, will sit and listen, 
time and again, to such statements as to the 
benefit of the ballot to man, and then posi- 
tively deny that it will be of any benefit to 
woman. “I should be willing to give women 
the ballot if I could see that it would be of any 
benefit to them,” gentlemen have often said to 
us. Kind sirs! of what benefit is the ballot to 
you? Gov. Hayes says, it is the only means by 
which a freeman can protect his rights; very 
well, then give your country-women this “only 
means” of protecting their rights. 

Again the speaker brought out our founda- 
tion principle, “All men bound to obey the 
laws should have an equal share in making 
the laws.” Are not all women bound to obey 
the laws? Please prove to us, you of the op- 
position, why they should not have an equal 
sLare in making them. 

Finally, the Governor made the customary 
appeal to the ladies, “to see that the men of 
their households did not stay away from the 
polls, next election day. Why cannot poli:i- 
cians, who are always urging this duty upon 
women, understand at once, that if “the la- 
dies” were voters themselves, they would be 
quite certain to insist that their husbands and 
sons, brothers and lovers, should “do their duty 
like men,” and accompany their “wives and 
mothers, sisters and sweethearts,” to the polls. 

But wait. Why, really, the Governor has a 
word to say on the subject himself, and con- 
tinues, “Perhaps it is unfortunate that you 
eannot vote, but I will not discuss that ques- 
tion now; it isn’t in my platform; perhaps it 
will be some day; if so I will come here and 
discuss it with you.” (Applause by the audi- 
ence.) Friends, this from the Governor of 
Ohio, excellent! had we not better forgive his 
unfortunate remarks about “taxes and pin 
money ?” 

The speech over, and the grand old Marseil- 
laise given by the *‘glee club”—and to digress, 
why cannot we have its inspiring ‘““To arms, 
to arms, ye brave!” at our conventions, as we 
are boldly “striking for the right” ?—the chair- 
man of the occasion came forward and pro- 
posed cheers for the present candidate for 
Governor, President Grant and others. ‘I 
hope we shall hear the ladies’ voices,” said he. 
Just think of asking the ladies to hurrah for 
you, good Republicans, and at the same time 
insisting that we shall be lacking in womanly 
refinement if we go to the polls! 

No, gentlemen, thank you, we should be 
glad to vote, and shall take the liberty of some- 
times clapping our hands when a good word is 
said for “our cause,” but we prefer that all the 


| 
day were repeatedly brought before a reading 











“cheers and tigers” should be given by your- | 
selves, 

As the crow was dispersing, some of the 
gentlemen went forward to speak with the Gov- | 
ernor, and as he stepped from the platform, 


privilege. 

We were introduced, and shaking hands re- 
arked, “Gov. Hayes, we hope that the next | 
time we hear you speak, you will have Woman | 
Suffrage as a part of your platform.’ He | 
looked pleased, and replied, “You don’t set any | 
definite time, then.” “Yes, sir, we intend | 
pressing this matter the coming season.” | 
With this we passed on to give place to others. | 

Political speech-making will now be the or- 
der of the day in Ohio for several weeks, and 
we trust that whenever ladies who favor “the 
cause” are present at such gatherings, that 
they will promptly go forward, and by a few 
words to the speaker, be he Republican or 
Democrat, show him that this Woman Ques- 
tion is one that cannot longer be ignored. If 
we are to win success, we must not be content 
simply to avow ourselves as suffragists when 
questioned. No reform was ever successful 
unless its advocates were earnest and aggres- 
sive in laboring for it. ‘‘But we are timid and 
afraid of losing popularity.” Are these Amer- 
ican women who thus avow themselves? Are 
these the hervines of ’61, who are thus silent 
and hesitating in regard to what they know 
and admit to be right and just? Can your 
woman’s heart ouly be aroused when your 
dear ones are in peril for their lives? Have 
you no concern for their immortal souls? 
The dens of iniquity stand open on every 
hand, ready to destroy your sons and daugh- 
ters. Thousands of your sex all over this 
broad land are to-day suffering from the ef- 
fects of laws which will never be changed un- 
less they can give their consent, and yet you sit 
in quiet unconcern and wait for others to bear 
the burden and heatof the day. Fellow coun- 
try-women, this ought not soto be! You must 
arouse yourselves to vigorous and determined 
effort. 

Women of Ohio, what are you doing for 
this noble cause? Ours is a great State, the 
third in population in the Union; if we can 
gain a victory here, half of the battle will be 
fought and won. She has made glorious his- 
tory in former times; shall she not still retain 
a place in the vanguard of reform ? 

Politicians understand that public interest 
must be awakened, and before every impor- 
tant election they send out their Governors 
and other prominent speakers to arouse the 
people. Wecan only carry our cause by do- 
ing likewise, and the women of Massachuset‘s 
are already in the field. The great source of 
opposition or indifference to Woman Suffrage 
is, as we most firmly believe, owing to the fact 
that the great majority of the people have 
never heard its claims fairly presented. Many 
of them see the subject occasionally noticed 
in the papers, sometimes urging its adoption, 
and again with sneering and slander. 

The Ohio suffragists have already been in- 
formed that a vigorous campaign is in con- 
templation for the coming season, and several 
Ohio ladies have been mentioned who are will- 
ing, but for little above their expenses, to go 
from place to place and earnestly proclaim this 
new gospel of peace. 

“The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few,” writes a well-known lady; but unless 
there are those who “will make straight the 
paths, and prepare the way,” the efforts of 
“the few’? will necessarily be limited. The 
members of every suffrage society in the State 
should determine to secure one or more ad- 
dresses on the subject, and by paying expenses 
themselves, provide the public with free lec- 
tures, the only way by which the masses can 


be reached. 
In towns where such organizations do not 


exist, suffragists of means would find the ex- 
pense but small to secure an occasional ad- 
dress. When this cannot be done, let them 
make known their want of such lectures in 
due time, make all the arrangements for the 
coming speaker, and pay expenses by charging 
a small admittance fee. ; 

The energetic Chairman of the Ohio Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. Janney, of Columbus, 
will always be glad to receive such applications. 

The State Association is soon to hold its 
annual meeting, and cannot every minor asso- 
ciation send its delegates ? 

Ohio will soon be all ablaze on this impor- 
tant question, if every Woman Suffragist will 
do his or her duty. Addresses must be made, 
subscriptions procured for the JOURNAL, tracts 
distributed, and petitions circulated. ‘‘A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” and shall 
the sacred cause of woman go by default in this 
grand old Buckeye State ? 

JANE O. DEFOREST. 


Norwatk, O. 
FORGIVENESS. 


The father of Frederick the Great, on his 
death-be, was warned by M. Roloff, his spiri- 
tual adviser, that he was bound to forgive his 
enemies. He was quite troubled, and after a 
moment’s pause said to the queen, “ You, 
Feekin, may write to your brother (the King 
of England), after Iam dead, and tell him that 
i forgave him, and died at peace with him.” 

“It would be better,” M. Roloff mildlpsug- 
gested, “that your majesty should write at 
once.” 

“No,” was the stern reply. ‘Write after I 
amdead, That will be safer.” 





| Louisville. 
_ is impending, he takes his tent and frying-pan 


A German chemist says that a man would | 
- in twenty-two days if forced to live on bread | 
alone. 


There is a colored woman in South Carolina 
who during the past five years ltas raised mon- 
ey sufficient to build two large churches and | 
establish three Sunday schools. | 

A sensible old soldier is that who lives near | 
Whenever a quarrel with his wife | 


and some provisions, and camps out until his 
wife hunts him up and effects a reconciliation. 





Robert Collyer’s son was to have been mar- | 
ried on Tuesday evening of last week, but 
house, church, furniture and all were burned 
the night before. On Wednesday the wedding 
took place, the young bride being dressed in a 
caljco gown, the only dress saved. 

It is stated that two-thirds of the women in | 
the lunatic asylums are wives of farmers, If | 
true it only shows what a grinding, tedious life | 
they lead. In England the larger proportion 
of the female lunatics are servants of all work | 
—so thankless and incessant is their labor, so | 
multifarious their duties ; and yet we talk about 
woman's inability to work. | 


| 


The raid against female students attending | 
university lectures has extended to Prussia. | 
The Konigsberg academical authorities having | 
addressed a question to the Minister of Public 
Education (Herr von Muhler) concerning this 
matter, have received a reply which, while it 
frustrates the hopes of the aspirants, shows at 
the same time that his excellency felt uncom- 
fortable. The statutes of the university, he 
says, contain no provision for the case of a fe- 
male student. 


The safe and general antidote against sor- 
row isemployment. It is commonly observed 
that, among solders and seamen, though there 
is much kindness, there is little grief. They 
see their friend fall without any of that lamen- 
tation which is indulged in in security and 
idleness, because they have no leisure to spare 
from the care of themselves; and whoever 
shall keep his thoughts equally busy, will find 
himself equally unaffected with irretrievable 
losses, 


“It is significant,” says the Akron Beacon, 
“that the first bequest to Buchtel College, in 
Akron, O., becoming available, is by a young 
woman, Miss Steadman, of Marietta, Ohio. 
This indicates the great interest women feel in 
all movements to elevate the standard of fe- 
male education, and it is prophetic of what 
Buchtel is to do in the coming years for the 
elevation of women. They are to enter this 
college on an equality with men, take the same 
course of study, and receive the same honors,” 


“T hold,” remarks a physician, “that thirty 
minutes should be spent at each meal, and 
spent, too, in chewing the food a good portion 
of the time, and not in continued putting in and 
swallowing; and in pleasant chat and laugh, 
instead of the continuance of the intense ner- 
vous pressure of the office or library. If you 
lay out to spend thirty minutes in this way at 
your meals, you inay rest assured you will not 
eat too much, and what you do eat will be in 
the best condition for appropriation to the 
needs of your system.” 


The Boston Traveller gives the following 
direction how to become ‘‘a nobody” : “Young 
man, it is easy to be nobody.” Go to the drink- 
ing saloon and spend your leisure. You need 
not drink much now—just a little beer, or 
some other drink. In the meantime play cheq- 
uers, dominoes or something else. If you read 
let it be “dime novels’ of the day; then go 

keep your stomach full and your head empty ; 
| and in a few years you will be nobody, unless 
you should prove to he a drunkard or a pro- 
fessional gambier, either of which is worse 
than to be nobody.” 


It is a great loss of pleasure for children to 
outgrow too soon their childish feelings. Keep 
them at their simple playthings as long as vou 
ean. Their enjoyment of these has a relish 
which nothing else can supply to those years. 
It is like the keenness of their appetites for a 
winter apple, skin and all. Never laugh at 
them for amusing themselves an hour and a 
half a day with a string, or a mud-dam, or a 
paper doll, but laugh with them. If your boy 
jumps into a snowdrift up to his chin, the 
glow on his cheek is only a faint flush to that of 
his rollicking spirit; and the blood tingling to 
his finger tips will keep the chill out of his 
bones and soul.— Advocate and Guardian, 


Philadelphia has one beautiful custom—it is 
that of giving the whole body of school chil- 
dren a day at Fairmount Park in September of 
each year. And when the little folks go out 
for their annual holiday, the grown folks go 
along to see the sport and guard them from 
aceident. Nutting Day, as it is called, in memo- 
ry of the old times when Fairmount was noth- 
ing but a wildwood,—Nutting Day came on 
the 29th ultimo this year; and one of the local 
papers says there were not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand persons in the 
Park that day. It was eight hours of clear 
sunshine and joyous picnicing, with music and 
swings and football and croquet, and all the 
other games that ever were invented; and at 
dark the children went home, to live the day 
over in fond recollection, and begin talking 
about what they will do whea it comes round 
again next year. 


Miss Ella Dunlap, of Champaign, IIl., daugh- 
ter of Hon. M. L. Dunlap, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, is an enthusiastic apiarian. She com- 
menced with forty-five stands of bees, and now 
has one hundred, All of the increase is by 
artificial swarming. A large portion of the 
surplus honey is stored in frames, which will 
be emptied by the meiextractor, and put on 
the market in glass jars. Her hives are all 
under trees on the lawn, and well protected 
from sun and wind. It was the writer’s fortune 
to meet with this accomplished young lady— 
still in her teens—recently, and to learn that 
the proceeds of her hives this year would be at 
least one thousand dollars—ten dollars for 
each hive. It was a pleasure to listen to her 
father’s praises of her industry. “She would 
gather up the apples at cider-making time un- 
der the trees equal to any man.” It isevident 
that while some ladies are looking for their 
“rights,” others have found them by doing 
what they can when the opportunity offers, 
and thus gaining for themselves substantial re- 
wards in cash, as this young lady does, as well 
as the respect of all who know them.—Phila. 
Press, 





“SUNDRIES. | 





A Missouri paper publishes the names of 
the physicians who have had bad luck with 
their patients, 


One hundred large vessels, loaded with. val- 


| uable cargoes, are now on their way to Boston 


from every quarter of the globe. 


Cannon are being fired every morning and 
evening at Vicksburg, Miss., as a sanitary 
measure to purifiy the atmosphere, 


Government has received one hundred sam- 
ples of paper manufactured in Japan, mostly 
of rice fiber. They will be deposited in the 
patent oflice. 


An interesting suit brought by Hervey Tay- 
lor, of Cavendish, Vt., against Jephtha Page, 
of Reading, Vt., for damages for giving his fam- 
ily the small-pox, has just been terminated by 
the death of Page. 


Three of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and seven of the Governors of 
Massachusetts are buried in the Granary 
ground, between the Tremont House and Park 
Street, Boston. 


_ There is now a large pear-shaped spot on our 
side of the sun which is forty thousand miles 
in diameter—five times larger than the whole 
planet we inhabit. A keen eye can see it 
through smoked glass. . 


Bismareck’s title of Prince dies with him. 
Ilis heir will take that of Count, which is heredi- 
tary in the family. This arrangement is said 
to have been decreed by the Emperor at Bis- 
marck’s own request, 


_ An advance party of fifteen Icelanders, be- 
ing the pioneers of a colony of some 40,000, 
who are expected ere many months, have 
reached Detroit island, near Green Bay, Wis., 
which, together with a portion of Washington 
island, they have purchased. 


Under the startling title, “Will the Earth 
Become a Sun-spot?” Mr. Robert Holmes has 
published a new theory of the -olar system. 
His notion is that the sun-spots which we see 
are masses of solid matter, whose combustion 
gives rise to the heat of the sun. 


The overseers of the charity fund of Amherst 
College, which now exceeds $70,000, voted 
unanimously at a recent meeting, that any stu- 
dent who uses intoxicating drink as a beverage 
or tobacco in any form, shall forfeit thereby 
the right to assistance frum this fund. 


Over $5,000,000 are invested in the Syra- 
cuse salt springs, from which 9,000,000 bushels 
of salt were manufactured last year. By a 
treaty of 1795, an annuity of $700 and 150 
bushels of salt were to be paid to the Ononda- 
ga Indiaus forever for the title to the springs. 


The geologists are intensely disgusted with 
a vein of coal, five feet thick, lately discovered 
near Corning, N. Y. According to all geologi- 
cal rules and theories, the coal has no business 
there, and the swans resent its unwarrantable 
intrusion with becoming indignation. 


The Sal del Rey, the great salt lake of Texas, 
is an immense bed of salt about five miles in 
circumference, which is believed to be inex- 
haustable, as the process of production is con- 
stantly going on. The salt is formed natural- 
ly, and only has to be shovelel up, placed in 
carts, and taken away, to be ready for market. 


The signal officeat Washington City has now 
such telegraph facilities that at any hour, day 
or night, should reports of heavy storms be re- 
ceived, the regions over which the storm is 
likely to extend can be warned some hours ip 
advance, the headquarters being in direct com- 
munication with all the principal cities of this 
country. 


Insanity in England is rapidly increasing. 
In 1861, when the population was 190,860,701, 
there were 36,702 lunatics, being nineteen in 
every ten thousand persons. In 1871, with a 
population of 22,704,108, there were 56,735 
lunatics, or twenty-five out of every ten thou- 
sand persons. Of these lunatics 6,110 were 
private patients. 


An insurance journal, published in New 
York in order to show for what vast amounts 
men largely engaged in commercial ventures 
insure thelr lives, tabulates a list of one hun- 
dred insurers, with the amount each has taken 
on his life. These hundred gentlemen are in- 
sired for the aggregate amount of 39,982,000, 
an average of nearly $100,000 each. 


The United States, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, is just now filling a most beneficent 
position in the world. France has been de- 
vastated by the war, that drawing off so much 
labor from agriculture, prevented also the pro- 
per cultivation of the fields in North Germany. 
England has had short +7 Consequently 
large orders are coming to the United States, 
the world’s storehouse, for grain and flour to 
fill the deficit abroad, and from our abundance 
we are sending hundreds of shiploads to Eng- 
lish, French and German ports. 











WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 





—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 





(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, | 


132 Court Street, 
June 24, BOSTON. 6m 
J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, , 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Offices--5 
wear Union Park,” ~—- Boston. 
t#™~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 

Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 15. 


Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Reom 27;) 
Ang. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
GSL TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M, and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


“Woman's Medical College 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec= 
ond Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 65, 1871. 

Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. 

For Cotsiqnse and other information, address 

ANN PRESTON, M. D., Deay. 
Or EMELINE H, CLEVELAND, M. D., Sxo’y. 
Aug. 19. . 38m 














- E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Ofltice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on DR. SPEAR, 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseares. ly Jan 28. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 

gages, 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 





ly Aug. 5. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 

Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. Wex flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington on 

y 





May 27. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
: > IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most | tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
‘ight, and the most pop- 





This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present **Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely, It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(> Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Iti. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar, 2. ly 








‘HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Saluon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 


SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines, 

Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see thisla 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 Wasu- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HILL, HOLMES & CO. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 
C. W. Calkins & Co., 


JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also 

















Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 
June ld. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m) 
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NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 





The New England Woman Suffrage Assecia- 
tion will hold its second Bazar at Music Hall, 
Boston, commencing Monday, Dec. 11, 1871. 

Three public entertainments will be given 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
December 11,12 and 13. Particulars to be giv- 
en hereafter through the press. 

This will be followed by a grand Fair, com- 
mencing Thursday, December 14, and ending 
Friday, Dee. 22d. . 

CHARLEs W. SLACK, 
JuiiA Warp Howe, 
Maky A. LIVERMORE, 
FREDERICK HENSHAW, 


Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 


Committee of 
Arrangements. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held in Phil- 
adelphia on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 21st 
and 22d of November. 

Auxiliary societies should see that they are 
represented by their full quota of delegates, 
corresponding in number to the Congressional 
delegation of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who agree 
with the methods of the American Associa- 
tion, and who prefer to work for the single is- 
sue of Woman Suffrage until it is achieved, are 
earnestly invited to organize auxiliary socie- 

ties in their respective localities, State, coun- 
ty or town. 

It is vastly important that all who can 
should coéperate to carry forward our com- 
mon work—every effort now made tells more 
than ever befure. 

Let us then come together on this third an- 
niversary, prepared to plan work that shall 
carry ideas of woman’s political and lega 
equality everywhere. A converted public sen- 
timent is the one thing needful to our success. 

HANNAH M. Tracy CUTLER, President. 

Lucy SroneE, Chair. Ex. Com. 


MASS MEETING 


— OF THE — 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA'N 
wili meet in Washington, Dec. 8th and 9th, at 
Lincoln Hall. Speakers and particulars will 
be announced hereafter. 








RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE CON- 
VENTION. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Asscciation will be held in 
Providence, Thursday, Nov. 9th. A large and 
interesting meeting is promised, and a general 
attendance urged. Particulars hereafter. 

Ruopa A. F, PEcKHAM, Secretary. 





AN OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR DE- 
PARTMENT. 

The entire proceeds of a table in the Wo- 
man Suffrage Bazar to be held in Boston, two 
weeks before Christmas, have been most kind- 
ly voted at a Bazar meeting to the State 
Suffrage Association of Ohio, if the women 
of Ohio choose to furnish one. We hope no 
“stone will be left unturned” to profit by this 
offer, and that women everywhere will work 
tor this. Let committees be appointed in 
Cleveland, Columbus and Ciucinnati, to re- 
ceive and forward donations. Let the names 
of the committees be published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and in Ohio papere—and 
begin at once! 

R, A. S. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 





THE OHIO. WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TION, 


The Ohio State Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held at Xenia November Sth and 
9th. 

Return passes will be furnished to delegates. 
2» R.A.S. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com., 

Columbus. 





NORTHWESTERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Woman Suffrage Association is to be held in 
the Representatives’ Hall, in Indianapolis, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th 
of November. 


Northwest are invited, and every effurt will 
be made for a great meeting. Indianapolis 


, being the home of Senator Morton, a strong 
effort will be made to induce him to addr »s 


the Convention. 
ADELE M. Hazxitt, President. 


FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONT-iS! 

On and after September Ist, until the end 
of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL to new subscribers for three 
months from date of subscription for fifty cents. 

The annual meeting of the American Wo- 
map Suffrage Association, and the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Bazar, will give the pa- 
per unusual interest. Knowing by experi- 
ence that those who once subscribe seldom 
discontinue, we urge our friends to make a 
special effort to obtain campaigu subscribers. 
We expect to add many thousand names to 
our list under this liberal arrangement. 


———_— — 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give Prang’s 
beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Res- 
cue ;”’ price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Woman Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,”’ worth $15.00. 


———-~=— CO 


CALL AND SEE US! 


The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
till2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 
editors, will be in the office of the JouRNAL, 
3 Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 


—- - -——-———_ orn 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL 
CAMPAIGN. 
Miss EASTMAN will lecture at 
Orange, Nov. 4. 
Ashbury, Nov. 6. 
West Townsend, Nov. 7. 
Shelburne, Heath, Hawley, Leominster, 
Templeton. 
Mrs. CAMPBELL will lecture at 
Monson, Nov. 6. 
Wales, Nov. 7. 
West Springfield. 
Mrs. Fotsom will lecture at 
East Wareham, Nov. 4. 
Mattapoisett, Nov. 6. 
Marion, Nov. 7. 
South Carver, Nov. 8. 
Kingston, Nov. 9. 
East Marshfield, Nov. 10. 
North Scituate, Nov. 11. 
Rochester, Lakeville, Plymouth, Hingham» 
Hanover. 








} shall receive the same wages, and we also de- 
; mand the ballot for women.” 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 
“Resolved, That the Republican party of 
Massachusetts is mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal women of America for their patriotic 
devotion to the cause of freedom, that we re- 
joice in the late action of our State Legisla- 
ture in recognizing the fitness of women for 
public trusts; and that, in view of the great 
favor which the movement has received from 
many of the Republican party, the subject of 
suffrage for women is one that deserves a 
most careful and respectful consideration.” 
PROHIBITION PLATFORM. 


Silent in reference to Woman Suffrage. 
A resolution endorsing Woman Suffrage 
indefinitely postponed by a vote of 109 to 89. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Silent in reference to Woman Suffrage. 

Last year, the fullowing resolution was 
adopted by the Convention. We suppose it 
may be regarded as unchanged :— 

“ Resolved, That while we must regard it as 
an existing fact that suffrage is aright and not 
a privilege, and that any restriction upon its 
exercise should be founded in unmistakable 
policy, we consider the proposition to extend 
the suffrage to the women of this Common- 
wealth as involving too many social considera- 
tions to be summarily treated as a mere politi- 
cal question ; but there is a pressing duty upon 
the people of this State to remove at once and 
furever all property and other ‘qualifications, 
constitutional and statutory, upon the exer- 
cise of that right by every man who is a citi- 
zen of the United States.” 

SUMMARY. 

Thus it appears that the Labor Reformers 
endorse Woman Suffrage, the Republicans 
recommend it to consideration, the Democrats 
postpone action upon it, and the Prohibition- 
ists, by a small majority, postpone it indefi- 
nitely. Wecommend these facts +o the can- 
did consideration of the voters of the Com- 
monwealth. 


WOMEN AS JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


The ill-considered opinion of the justices of 
the Supreme Court that a woman cannot hold 
the office of justice of the peace, has brought 
to light several interesting facts. Bacon laid 
it down in his Abridgment, under the title 
“Statute,” that a woman might be made a may- 
or or ajustice of the peace. Mr. Cowley, in one 
of his leyers from Europe, has unearthed the 
fact that Lady Anne Berkeley held this office 
under a commission from Henry VIII., who 
was not an extremist, by any means, in this 
advocacy of Woman’s Rights. The same gen- 
tleman has called to our attention the following 
statement from Townsend’s Manual of Dates, 
article “Justice of the Peace” :—‘‘From an en- 
try in the Harlien MSS. [in the British Muse- 
um], it appears that the Countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry VII. |and grandmother of 
Henry VIII.|, held this office,’’ 

The opinion of the justices having been given 
without the aid of argument, there is no doubt 
that they wouldeconsider the question de novo 
if it arose in an actual case at the bar. We 
trust such a case will be prepared for them. 
We hope that Governor Claflin will ap- 
point Miss Stevens Justice of the Peace for 





MORAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting called by the Moral Sci- 
ence Committee will be held on Wednesday, 
the 8th of November, at Fraternity Hall, 554 
Washington street, at three o’clock, P.M. All 
ladies cordially invited. 
; L. B. CHANDLER, 

Chairman Committee. 





STATE SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 


Woman Suffragists in every town and ward 
of the Commonwealth should ascertain the 
opinions of the various candidates for both 
houses of the Legislature in reference to Wo- 
man Suffrage and should vote accordingly ir- 
respective of party. Scratch from your tickets 
every indifferent or hostile name, and substi- 
tute a reliable man in his stead. A careful 
discrimination in this particular may turn the 
scale in our favor next winter. 

This matter is of the utmost importance. 
The qualifications of voters for President and 
Vice-President are left by the Federal Consti- 
tution to the discretion of the State Legislature. 
The qualifications of voters for all municipal 
officers are not prescribed by our State Consti- 
tution and are also subject to the discretion of 
the Legislature. - 

What suffragists require is:— 

1, A Legislature composed of Senators and 
Representatives who will enact a law conferring 
impartial, municipal and Presidential suffrage 
upon all citizens, men and women—and 

2. A Governor who will not veto such a law 
when enacted. 


————_ oe 


PLATFORMS OF THE PARTIES. 


Four parties have published platforms of 
political principles and have numinated can- 
didates for State offices in Massachusetts this 
fall. The positions they occupy on the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage are respectively as 


follows :— 
LABOR REFORM PLATFORM. 


“We demand that women who do the same 





All the prominent suffrage speakers in the 


kind and the same amount of work as men 


the purpose of making up a test case for consid- 
eration and decision, after hearing argument 
in favor of woman's right to hold this position 
in Massachusetts, as she has done for years in 
Maine and elsewhere. 


Prang & Co.,the Fine Art Publishers, have 

issued a Chromo of Murillo’s Madonna of the 

Immaculate Conception, which in point of 
merit and attractiveness surpasses any picture - 
they have ever presented to the public. 

The Madonna of the Conception as painted 

by Murillo, and the other artists of his time, 

is a maiden, with “grave, sweet eyes,” her 

hair golden, her features “with all the beauty 

painting can express,” her hands folded on her 

bosom, or joined in prayer. The sun clothes 

her with light, and pours a flood of radiance 

around her. The moon is under her feet, and 

the twelve stars form a crown over her head. 

Her robe is of spotless white—her scarf or 
mantle, blue. Round her hover cherubim 

bearing roses, palms and lilies, and the head of 
the bruised and vanquished dragon is under 

her feet. There were other accessories to the 

picture in the paintings of some of the mas- 
ters; but Murillo, who is, par excellence, the 
painter of “Our Lady of the Conception,’ de- 
parted from the letter of the law, as his own 
genius dictated. 

Murillo painted twenty-five pictures of the 
“Conception,” no two alike, and of all sizes. 
One of these is a colossal figure called the 
“Great Conception of Seville,” is very famous, 
and is admirably reproduced in this chromo 
of Prang. Here are seen the beauty and ex- 
pression of the face and attitude, the mingled 
loveliness, dignity and purity which are ex- 
pressed in the original with exquisite feeling. 
For Murillo gave to the “Madonna of the Con- 
ception’’ spotless grace, ethereal delicacy, be- 
nignity, refinement and repose—“‘the very 
apotheosis of womanhood.’’ 





There is great significance in the Catholic 


worship of the Madonna, as also in the uncon- 
scious homage paid to the mother of Christ 
by the Protestant world, which delights to 
multiply pictures of her, not alone in galleries 
of art, but in private parlors. From the earli- 
est twilight of the world, men have carried in 
their hearts the prophecy of a diviner woman- 
hood than has yet blessed the world. It was 
foretold in the ancient female divinities of 
polytheism,—the heathen goddesses who were 
the equals of the great gods of polytheism 
with whom they jointly ruled the world of 
gods, and men, and nature. In the “mooned 
Ashtaroth,”’ who was the divine other half of 
Baal, the great god of the Syro-Arabians, who 
“made Israel to sin,”—in Isis, the mother-god- 
dess nursing Horus,who with Osiris were equal- 
ly worshipped by the ancient Egyptians,—in 
Juno, who was throned on Olympus side by 
side with Jupiter,—in Pallas Athena, who 
sprang from the head of the god Zeus, and 
whose nod of assent was reckoned equal to that 
of the god himself,—in the Scythian Freya 
and the Scandinavian Frigga,—in all these, 
there is a dream, a hint, a prediction, that the 
femiuine half of humanity is yet to come to 
full, complete, harmonious development. 

Then when the gods and goddesses of 
polytheism were lost to sight in the clear 
effulgence of Christianity, all the hopes and 
prophecies of the past were gathered into the 
image of the Madonna, whose pure, loving, dig- 
nified picture looks down on worshipping con- 
gregations, or shines like a great hope of the 
future on the refined social circles that gather 
around the family hearth. In the grand fe- 
male divinities of polytheism, and in the new 
type of womanly perfection that is held up to 
the world through the image of the Madonna, 
there is a promise of the good time, whose 
coming already brightens the mountain tops, 
when woman shall attain toa full development, 
when society shall be réconstructed on a 
higher basis, and when the moral regeneration 
of the race shall come to pass through the at- 
tainment of an ideul of womanhood that may 
well be called divine, 

So we welcome the multiplication of Madon- 
nas, and are grateful to Prang, who has put it 
within the power of men and women of mod- 
erate means to glorify their homes with this 
perfect transcription of Maurillo’s greatest 
work, 


—=— 


THE RULING PASSION. 

We remember a story of a termagant wife, 
who, after lashing her patient spouse with her 
tongue till forbearance ceased to be praise- 
worthy, was held under water by him till she 
was nearly drowned. “Now,” said he, lifting 
her out of the water-hoyshead, “do you give 
me another crooked word if you dare!” Stran- 
gling, gasping and halfdead, the plucky woman 
raised her head and shouted after him defiant- 
ly, “Ramshorn! Ramshorn !” 

We are reminded of this by the Chicago Ad- 
vance, which after a fortnight’s suspension be- 
cause of the fire which burned it out, rises like 
a phenix from its ashes, and comes to us great- 
ly improved—being cut down from eight pages 
tofour. The great conflagration caught it 
pitching into Woman Suffrage lustily with facts 
and falsehood, truth and untruth—nothing 
came amiss—all was grist that went to its mill, 
when Woman Suffrage was the object of at- 
tack. 

For two weeks its din was silenced in the 

roar of the flames. Now, however, gasping and 
strangling with the smoke in which it was 
temporarily smothered, it begins where it left 
off, and with its first half-choked utterance 
“deals damnation” on Woman Suffrage, and 
thrusts its doubled fists, “with the smell of fire” 
on them, straight in the face of the reform. 
And of a reform, moreover, which on the 
last day of the last year it pronounced “dead 
and buried.” What a lively corpse it has prov- 
ed to be! Its doings have been recorded in al- 
most every issue of the Advance since; it went 
into the great hell of the conflagration fighting 
it, it comes out scorched and blackened, to re- 
new the contest, and really seems to be “fear- 
fully and wonderfully mad”—as the illiterate 
minister mis-read the psalm—that Woman 
Suffrage presumes to be alive and kicking when 
it has been pronounced “dead by the visitation 
of Providence” by so august a coroner as the 
Advance. 
Dear Advance, since Woman Suffrage “died 
and was buried, past all resurrection, during 
the year 1870,’’ as you made oath last Decem- 
ber, oughtn’t you to let the dead rest? Do 
cool off a little as you come out of the fiery 
furnace, before getting into another heat about 
Woman Suffrage, or you may take fire again, 
from spontaneous combustion. 





WHY NOT LET THEM ALONE? 


The Mormons are playing a return game, 
and have sent a petition to Washington fifty 
feet long, signed by 2500 women, protesting 
against any interference with polygamy. They 
declare that their husbands, fathers and sons 
are being persecuted by the Federal officers, 
and that they want them removed, the court 
proceedings stopped, or else candid and relia- 
ble men sent to Utah to investigate their con- 
stitutionuai rights. They also iusist upon the 
religious right they have to the institution of 
polygamy, and say much more to the same 
purpose. 





We cut the above from one of our exchanges. 


In connection with this, let us inquire of our 
wise politicians, why they do not reason con- 
cerning the Mormons as they do concerning 
Woman Suffragists, and say when the women 
of Utah desire a change in their polygamous 
relations, they shall have it! The Tribune 
and other leading papers are constantly assert- 
ing that the women of our country do not ask 
for the ballot, nor for any change of their pres- 
ent status, and therefore should not have it, 
Neither do the Mormon women ask for a 
change in their status and relations. Why 
not by a parity of reasoning decide to let them 
alone? 

Because, to let them alone in their polyg- 
amous relations is contrary to right, to justice 
—contrary to the enlightened spirit of the age, 
The right must prevail. Exactly so in the 
case of Woman Suffragists. Woman Suffra- 
gists ask that republican principles may 
be carried out in all directions. That not 
only shall they uplift all men to a com- 
mon level, but also all women, and though 
twenty-five hundred, or twenty-five thousand 
uninformed women should ask to be let alone 
in their present status of inferiority, the right, 
justice, and the spirit of republicanism, demand 
that they be made the legal equals of men, 
which can only be done by giving them the 
ballot. 


BAZAR MEETING. 

An informal meeting was held on Thursday, 
A. M., Oct. 26, for the furtherance of work for 
the Bazar. Notwithstanding the rain a good- 
ly roomfull assembled, and in the absence of 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore presided. 

The first item was the announcement of the 
donation by Mr. E. D. Draper of a steam safe 
worth $250. 

After the expression of pleasure and thanks, 
mention was made of the. offer of Mr. D. B. 
Saunders to supply a ladies’ furnishing depart- 
ment for the Bazar, wherein should appear va- 
rious articles of ladies’ underwear; which offer 
was giadly accepted. 

A lively discussion was held on the merits 
of two offers to supply confectionery for the 
Bazar. After testing the samples sent by two 
firms, preference was given to the candy of 
Page & Bailey of Lowell, and an order passed 
to enter into negotiations with them for terms. 

The ladies of West Newton, who can com- 
mand many flowers there from friends having 
green-houses, desired to reserve the right of 
keeping such flowers upon the West Newton 
table, instead of putting them upon the special 
flower table. Mrs. Fenno Tudor, who had 
charge of the flower table last year and has not 
declined it for this, was not present to speak 
for the flower table, and the motion was pass- 
ed that the West Newton table shall retain 
for itself the flowers it can secure. Any later 
action for a flower table is subject to this de- 
cree. 

Mrs. Robinson, from her difficult experience 
of last year, earnestly solicits for the Refresh- 
ment Department preliminary stores, to be sent 
in before the opening of the Bazar, of sugar, 
coffee, tea, pickles, cooked hams and tongues, 
baked beaus, pastry, jellies, &c.,and nice frosted 
cake,—not in round loaves,—aud brought in 
the pans, to prevent crushing. Many loaves 
are wasted by crumbling in cutting a round 
loaf, or by crushing in carrying a square one, 
but square loaves, brought in the pan, have the 
endorsement of the ladies of the Bazar. 

Mr. Willis offered to supply a stationery 
table, and his offer was accepted. It wasdecid- 
ed to have a Decalcomanie table. 

Mr. William Robinson, Mr. Blackwell, and 
Mr. Charles W. Slack, Mrs. Frederic Vogl and 
Mrs. A.G. Woolson, were appointed a commit- 
tee on the Bazar Gazette to report at the next 
meeting on the size of the paper, size and price 
of advertising square, and the frequency of 
publication. Contributions of short spicy 
and appropriate articles are solicited, as 
well as advertisements. Who will come for- 
ward to help us by collecting advertisements 
for the Bazar Gazette? One who knows how 
could do much in this way. Where is the wo- 
man unable to give money who can give some 
of her labor? There must be many such, and 
among the many a few certainly who would 
know how to do this. 

Mrs. Judge Ames of Haverhill is giving a 
month’s time to the making up of children’s 
clothing. This departmen: proved very suc- 
cessful in the French Fair and ought to be 
well represented in ours. It is one more way 
in which much may be done with slight outlay 
of money and greater outlay of labor and time, 
of which our lady friends may more likely 
have a superfluity on hand. 

Mr. Blackwell is to see what can be done in 
securing excursion tickets over the Plymouth 
and, perhaps, other roads, during the Bazar. 

Let every one make early arrangements for 
securing evergreens to decorate the tables. 

The question of who should have charge of 
the book-table was left over to the next meet- 
ing. 

Mr. J. H. Berry represented the Good Tem- 
plars who will furnish a table in the Bazar, 
and kindly offered his assistance in soliciting 
contributions among the many members of the 
order. 

The meeting then adjourned to one week 
from date, Nov. 2d, 10 A. M., at No.3 Tremont 
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HOW SHALL WE VOTE! 


IMPAKTIAL SUFFRAGE for men and women 
is the foundation of just government. There. 
fore, its establishment is our paramount politi- 
cal duty. To-day, every voter is the involun- 
tary trustee of the disfranchised women of the 
Commonwealth. He is forced to cast a vote 
which is only in part his own. Therefore, as 
an honest man, he is bound to vote with a pri- 
mary regard to its effect upon the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. 

Proh'‘bition, Labor Reform, all other political 
questions, should be held secondary and sub- 
ordinate to suffrage. There are twenty thou- 
sand men in Massachusetts who believe this, 
and who propose to vote accordingly next 
week. For whom should their votes be cast? 

Wendell Phillips, a Woman Suffrage Labor 
Reformer, says that no sincere Woman Suf- 
frage vote can be cast for any one but Cham- 
berlin, because he is the only suffrage candi- 
date who stands upon a suffrage platform. 

Gilbert Haven, a Woman Suffrage Prohibi- 
tionist, says we should vote for Judge Pitman, 
who is personally a representative of both 
ideas, but who stands upon a platform which 
ignores Woman Suffrage. 

George F. Hoar, a Woman Suffrage Repub- 
lican, the President of the Worcester Conven- 
veution and a sincere friend of Temperance 
and Labor, will vote for Washburn, the liberal 
candidate of a progressive party, whose posi- 
tion pledges him to favor the earnest and care” 
ful consideration of Woman Suffrage, but does 
not pledge him to give it an unqualified en- 
dorsement. 

Neither of these gentlemen would probably 
look upon the question from a purely suffrage 
standpoint. Wedo. We propose to vote and 
work with an eye single to Woman Suffrage 
and to that alone. 

A month ago, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL en- 
deavored to prevent the nomination of Hon. 
Harvey Jewell; not from personal hostility, 
but because he alone of all the Republican aspi- 
rants was openly opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
To-day, our first object should be to defeat the 
Hon. John Quincy Adams; not from persona! 
hostility, for we rather admire the stolid con- 
sistency of a thorough-bred aristocrat, but be- 
cause he alone of all the candidates fur Govern- 
or is opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

Now, to vote for Chamberlin or Pitman is to 
promote the election of Adams. Either Wash- 
burn or Adams will be elected. The election 
of Adams, an anti-suffragist and the candidate 
of a party whose Convention treated the Wo- 
man Suffrage Memorial with silent contempt, 
would be a blow to Woman Suffrage and to all 
reforms, 

Mr. Washburn, on the contrary, is a man 
whese antecedents, character and position are 
all favorable to progress. Unlike Mr. Adams» 
he is a self-made man, of generous sympathies 
and convictions. Moreover, he is the candi- 
date of the dominant party, and with our help 
is sure to be elected. If elected, he and his 
party are pledged to secure to Woman Suffrage 
“a most careful and respectful consideration.” 
Such a consideration is all that Woman Suf- 
frage requires. 

Mr. Adams, on the contrary, stands pledged 
‘to veto any action of the Legislature next win- 
ter in behalf of Woman Suffrage. Therefore 
he must not be elected. 

If Mr. Washburn should be defeated and Mr. 
Adams elected, the responsibility will rest 
upon the radical reformers of the State. Are 
Woman Suffragists prepared to assume that 
responsibility ? 

If so, some will support Chamberlin, others 
Pitman. But the great majority of Woman 
Suffrage Republicans, regarding themselves as 
the involuntary trustees of the rights of the 
disfranchised citizens of the Commonwealth, 
will prefer to defeat Mr. Adams by abiding in 
the Republican party, and voting for W:LL1aM 
B. WASHBURN. H. B. B. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Jare G. Swisshelm is now engaged in 
preaching in a Baptist church in Pennsylvania: 


Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert is making quite a ser- 
sation as a temperance lecturer in England. 


The President of the Maine Agricultural 
College recommends the admission of women 
to its privileges. 

At the recent reform council in Munich, 
where six thousand of the Old Catholics met 
for deliberation, no women were admitted, even 
as spectators. 


The servant-girl difficulty is bad enough any- 
where, but if the Philadelphia Item is to be 
believed, the City of Brotherly Love has at- 
tained the unhappy eminence. It says one- 
half of the servant-giris in that city are drunk- 
ards. And yet we suppose each one of these 
gets “character” from her last mistress suffi- 
cient to fit out an angel. 





There was great enterprise among the news- 
paper men in Chicago in reissuing their jour- 
nals after the late fire. So there was on the 
part of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the woman-pub- 
lisher of the Legal News, who got out her 
weekly journal without interruption from one 
Saturday to the next. All her office material 
was destroyed, but her enterprise was superior 
to the circumstances. 


Eliza S. Donnell of New York is suing for the 
estate of her husband, valued at $100,000, 
which his brother contests. The question in- 
volved is whether a woman is legally married 
who lives with a man several years, has three 
children, and always acknowledged as his wife» 
although no formal marriage, either by a cler- 
gyman or justice, took place. The real ques- 
tion is, what constitutes marriage ? 


Rev. Robert Collyer, standing upon the ashes 
of his consumed church, said to his parishion- 
ers the other day,—“I will stay by my people; 
I do not think you can find a cheaper minister, 
I have preached a year for seventy-five cents 
and I can do it again if necessary. I can sup- 
port myself and family for the present by lec- 
turing, and as a last resort, I can make as good 
a borseshoe as any man in Chicago.” 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia on the Woman Suffrage 
case lately argued before that court will be de- 
livered within three or four days, and will be 
adverse to the women. The court will hold 
that under the Constitution of the District wo- 
men are not entitled to the ballot, but will in- 
timate that the right is undoubtedly secured 
to them by the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The authorities of Harvard College have re- 
fused the application of the Nashua lady who 
desired to attend the Law school. Of courses 
no one expected a different result. But do not 
be discouraged, dear girls. Try again. Remem- 
ber the New Testament story of the woman 
and the unjust judge, and take a hint from her 
persistence. Like that old fogy of a judge, 
Harvard College will yet be forced to accede to 
your demands, “lest by your continual coming, 
you weary” its Faculty, Trustees, et al. 


“The first contribution received in response 
to the recent circular of the American Unita™ 
rian Association,” says the Christian Register, 
“was made by the society in Brooklyn, Conn., 
under tke charge of Rev. Celia Burleigh. If 
the remaining parishes do as liberally, more 
than the sum asked for will be raised.” Mrs, 
Burleigh has been welcomed so heartily into 
the Unitarian denomination that she enters 
into its work with great earnestness. The 
Channing Conference has welcomed her ordi- 
nation, and invited her to preach the sermon 
at its next session in April. 


The Amherst students have implored the 
Faculty and Trustees to keep the girls barred 
out of that institution because they fear the 
presence of the young ladies will draw their at- 
tention from their studies. But it seems the 
boys, sly rogues, are not as monastic as they 
would like to appear. For there is so much 
friendly feeling between the male students of 
Amherst and the girls of Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary, that Prof. Seelye naively confesses that 
even the horse which he recently hired at a 
livery stable turned of itself toward the Semi- 
nary gate, instead of toward the parish where 
he was going to prea_h! 


T. W. Higginson is announced as a contrib- 
utor to Scribner's Magazine, which is being 
very vigorously pushed and improved. Col. 
Higginson has not written for any magazine 
but the Allantic, since that periodical was es- 
tablished. Scribner's, like its editor, J. G. Hol- 
land, is on the wrong side of the Woman Suf- 
frage question. The last number contains a 
very flimsy sort of article, entitled “The Right 
not to Vote.” Whereupon ‘‘Warrington” gives 
notice in his dry way that he shall send to Dr. 
Holland, next month, the first of a series, equal- 
ly tedious, entitled “The Right not to Eat,’’ and 
that one right is as valuable as the other. 


The Empress of Germany refused to receive 
a committee of ladies who desired to present 
to her a petition for Woman's Rights. The 
chamberlain of the Empress informed the la- 
dies that Her Majesty was opposed to the move- 
ment, and wished to discourage it as much as 
possible. But this will not now hinder the re- 
form, It has attained such momentum and 
such proportions that it cannot be frowned 
down by even an Empress. Not alone the 
women of this country, but the women of 
Europe, and the women of the world, are 
awaking toa desire for a grander and com- 
pleter womanhood than the world has eve 
seen. 

An English physician states that in a single 
year he, as coroner for Middlesex, held a hun- 
dred inquests on children found suffocated in 
bed by the sides of their mothers, and in nine 
cases out of ten he attributes these deaths to 
the gross ignorance of the mother with regard 
to the laws which govern the life of the child. 
Such ignorance seems amazing to those who 
realize that an infant’s lungs require air, bit 
indicates the necessity of teaching physiol»cy 
to women of all classes, and of giving to youn 
girls such hygienic instruction as is esseutial 
for the preservatiun of life and health. 

So says Harper’s Bazar. We wish it were 
in our power to emphasize the suggestion con- 
cerning teaching physiology and hygiene to wo- 
men and girls. 


A correspondent of the Palmer, Mass., Jour. 
nal writes as follows:— 

The Woman Suffrage meetings held in this 
part of Hampshire and Hampden Counties, 
during the past two weeks, have been very suc- 
cessful. The town halls at Belchertown, En- 
field, Greenwich and Granby were well filed, 
and great interest manifested. In nearly every 
place people said, “We never saw so Inany 
out to a 'ecture in our town before.” The qui- 





et, intelliger.t people are waking up to this sub- 
ject. Public opinion is growing in our favor. 
The justice of our claims is acknowledged, 
and the most sagacious men say, it is only a 
question of time. At Brimfield and Holland, 
large and attentive audiences greeted me, and 
many persons expressed their interest in the 
subject, and subscribed for the WomAn's JouR- 
NAL. If the men who are sent from these 
towns to represent the people in the next Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts do not vote for 
Woman Suffrage, they will misrepresent their 
constituents. 


From a letter dated at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Aug. 26, 1871, we extract the following 
in relation to women :— 


Something has been done for women, but 
there is still much to be done. One of the fam- 
ilies I visited was that of Mr. L. H., of the low- 
er House, and the leader in ail matters of pro- 

ress. He and his friends have introduced a 

arried Woman’s Property Bill, &c., &c. 
There is so much to be said, however, about 
Swedish education and the development of 
freedom for women, that the limits of a letter 
cannot contain one quarter. In the banks 
women are employed as clerks, cashiers, &c. 
They work among the men. I was taken over 
one bank—a joint stock one, I think—on pur- 

to see the lady-like young women engaged 
n book-keeping. In this particular bank, too, 
they are encour, to invest. their savings, 
and so become shareholders. Women, I was 
told, were employed along the quay-side by 
merchants as clerks, but I did not see them at 
work. The women have a magazine of their 
own, a club, a sort of working-woman’s college, 
&c., &c., but better than all, they can attain 
equal training with the men in a school of 
art, industry, science, &c. Swedish women 
can graduate now in medicine. But the gen- 
university teaching is not yet open to 
them, 


The address of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, of which Hon. George B Loring, a 
warm friend of Woman Suffrage, is chairman, 
is a torcible and eloquent statement of princi- 
ples. The relations of the party to ‘‘the three 
great reform questions” are thus stated :— 


It is not always an indication of political 
urity to organize a party on a side issue. It 
$ not always an indication of sound states- 

manship to set up on one’s own account. Itis 

by no means difficult to sneer at religious and 

political devotion ; and to apply the names of 
party-hack and bigot to those who are devoted 

and faithful. But it is difficult to exercise wis- 

dom and prudence and courage in guiding the 

councils of a great party to that consumma- 

tion for which it is designed. There is atime in 

every finite existence when there is no oppor- 
tunity for renewed life but in destruction and 

decay. But that hour has not yet arrived to 
that party which, having purified our civil sys- 
tem, is now engaged in the harder tvil of erect- 
ing a sound civil structure upon the regenerate 
soil. There is no reason to suppose that this 
party will fail in the work of reform. That it 
has labored, and is still laboring, as it should, 
to suppress intemperance, let its record bear 
witness, That it has opened the doors for the 
discussion of suffrage for all, and for the accom- 
plishment of the broadest foundation for the 
exercise of this right, every advocate of Female 
Suffrage knows well. That it recognizes the 
rights and necessities of labor, all the methods 
it has established in this Commonwealth and 
in the country to inquire into the condition of 
the laboring people, and to bring those, young 
and old, who live by daily toil, into the most 
prosperous and independent position, give am- 
ple testimony. That it would elevate thecivil 
service of the country, the opportunity it has 
afforded those interested in this reform, by leg- 
islative and executive courtesy, is fresh in the 
memory of all conversant with public affairs. 
What it has already done in these various di- 
rections is but an earnest of what it is to do in 
the future, guided and impelled by that spirit 
which has thus far animated it, and which is 
its natural inheritance. As Macaulay says of 
modern science, ‘Its law is progress. A point 
which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, 
and will be its starting-point to-morrow.” 








A SUPERIOR COPYIST. 


A young woman, who is a very superior 
proof-reader, and who has had large and suc- 
cessful experience in deciphering obscure man- 
uscript, in every phase of unreadable chirog- 
raphy, desires employment as a copyist. Her 
own penmanship is as legible as print, and we 
have found her a correct interpreter of manu- 
scripts that have puzzled the most experi- 
enced. 

Apply to Mary A. LIvERMORE, office Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place. 

CORRECTION. 
Oct. 30, 1871. 
Mrs. Mary A, Livermore :— 

Madam:—i see that you erroneously print 
my letter upon suffrage “bold statements.” I 
wrote it bald, an entirely pardonable mistake 
considering that I never learned to write. 

Yours very respectfully, J.Q. ADAMS, 








GOOD HEALTH. 
Strong as is man’s desire for wealth, 
Far more to be desired is health; 
Without that he may life enjoy, 
But want of this will life destroy; 
Then of your health take proper care, 
In what you eat, and drink, and wear; 
In something good your time employ, 
Then you will truly life enjoy ; 
Let Boys be dressed in good warm CLOTHES, 
trotecting them from head to feet, 
Which they can buy at GzorGEe Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 








Premiums.—The publisher of the ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is offering most liberal 
premiums for clubs to his popwlar and useful MaGa- 
zing. By paying $1.00 in cash, and sending only a 
small number of subscribers, you can secure a first- 
class 55.00 Grover & Baker SewinG MACHINE. 
A more liberal offer cannot be made, and the agent 
has great inducements to offer to the subscribers. 
Send your address, with stamps for postage, and you 
will receive specimen number and full particulars. 





Address S. R. WELLS, 339 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LETTER 


142 Tremont Street, 


udgment does not approach this in utility.” 


erating.” 


Sept. 30. 


, GIBBS SEWING 5, 





MACHINE.. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 
LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, givesthe Willcox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in “my 


“Fanny. Fern.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with Nerves; and I confess that the monotonous war of a sewing 
machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Silent 
Sewing Machines’—the NAME attracted me—SiLENT!’ I find that one can easily listen to-reading, while op- 


“Fanny Feen.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs. Henry Warp Brxcuen, of Brooklyn, ina letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says:—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcox & Gibb 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of tw2nty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house two double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits. 
me.” Mrs. L. M. Pease, Five Points Mission, New York. 








Juneld. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE’ PRICES. 
Paesepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON... 6m 








United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
pm | of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
all over the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 


National Chorus Book! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Contains a fine selection of Oratorio and Op= 
eratic Chorases, and a choice collection of new 
Glees, Quartettes, &c. 

It is similar, in general design, to the well-known 
Chorus Wreath. Commended to Musical Socie- 
eties, Conventions and Choirs. 


Price $1.50. 
Sent, postpaid, + receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 


D. W. NILES, 
Liberal and Reform 
BOOKSTORE, 

AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
Ne. 8 Brousfield St., Boston. 


All Books relating to Female Rey o and Woman’s 
Rights sas Library, and for sale at the lowest om 
pt. 16. : 








A. M.McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 





CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hote 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
= —— MILLER, HAYNES & CO., es tas 
june 10, y 











Known all over New England as 


THE SANATORIAN, 


has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPCSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 


F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Cresceut Place, Boston, Mass. 








Freperic VoGL, 
8.C. Vou, ly Ma @. 





1871. 


NEW FALL CARPETS.. 


We are now prepared to show the finest stock of; 





English and American 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 


Ever opened in this city, which we shall sellat aemall 
advance.on cost of production, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & 
KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, 
Oct. 7. BOSTON... 6t 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Wee Suffrage Assecin= 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


No.8. JOHN STWART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—‘“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Reston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 


(GF Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN,” 2 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb, 18, 
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Poetry. 


SONGS OF THE SPRING DAYS. 





Blow on me, wind, from west and south; 
Sweet summer-spirit, blow! 

Come like a kiss from dear child's mouth, 
Who knows not what I know. 

The earth's perfection cometh soon; 
Ours lingereth alway ; 

We have a spring-time, have a moon, 
No sunny summer-day. 

Rose-sprinkled eve, gold-branded morn, 
May still poor Nature’s sighs; 

To us a higher hope is born— 
We rest in that we rise. 

But at the last a sapphire day 
All over us will bow: 

And man’s heart, full of sunlight, say, 
“Lord, ’tis thy summer now.”’ 


THE WOMAN’S JOUKNAL: BOS’ 


TON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1871. 





| West-side must be afire. Poor people, I won- | to fly as others were doing; but no. A kind! Two dear chi'dren, whom I had taught | should have missed its highest earthly reward; 


der whose carelessness set this ageing!” One 
o'clock—two o'clock, we get up and look out. 
“Great God! the fire has crossed the river 
from the south. Can there be any danger 
here?’ And we look anxiously out to see men 
hurrying by, screaming and swearing, and the 
| whole city to the south and west of usin one 


vivid glare. ‘Where are the engines? Why | 
' don’t we hear them us usual?” we asked each | 


other, thoroughly puzzled, but even yet hardly 


personally frightened by the strange aspect of 


the brilliant and surging streets below. Then 
came a loud knocking at the back-door, on 


Erie street, “Ladies, ladies, get up! Pack your | 
trunks and prepare to leave your house; it | 


may not be necessary, but it’s well to be pre- 
pared!” It was a friend who had fought his 


| way through the Lasalle-street tunnel to warn , 


us that the city is on fire. We looked at each 
other with white faces. Well we might. In 
an inner room slept an invalid relative, the ob- 


ject of our ceaseless care and love, the victim 
of a terrible and recurring mental malady, 
which had already sapped much of his strength 
and life, and rendered quiet and absence of ex 
citement the first prescription of his physicians, 
Must we call the invalid, and if we did, in the 
midst of this fearful glare and turmoil, what 
would be the result? We determined to wait 


SONGS OF THE SUMMER DAYS. 


A glory on the chamber wall! 
A glory in the brain! 

Triumphant floods of glory fall 
On wood, and hill, and plain. 

The earth lies stil! in hopeless bliss; 
She has, and seeks no more; 


Forgets that days come after this, 
Forgets the days befure. 

Each ripple waves a flickering fire 
Of gladness, as it runs; 

They laugh, and flash, and leap, and spire 
And toss ten thousand suns. 

Hark! in the human world within, 
One low, olian tone; 

“But shall we ever, ever win 
A summer of our own ?” 


SONGS OF THE AUTUMN NIGHTS. 


O Night, send up the harvest moon 
To walk about the corn; 

To make of midnight magic noon, 
And ripen on till morn. 


In golden ranks, with golden crowns 
All in the yellow land, 

Old solemn kings, in rustling gowns, 
The sheaves moon-charmed stand. 

Sky-mirror she, afloat in space, 
Beholds our coming morn; 

Her heavenly joy hath such a grace, 
It ripens earthly corn; 

Like some lone saint with upward eyes, 
Lost in the deeps of prayer; 

The people still their prayers and sighs, 
And gazing, ripen there. 

—From the “Disciple,” by Geo. Mac Donald. 


' 











dtliscellany, | 


FLEEING FROM FIRE. 
AGraphic History of One Woman's Experiences | 
at Chicago. 
{Letter to the New York Tribune.) | 
We lived on the North side, six blocks from ' 
the river—the newly-regenerated river, which 
used to be at once the riches and despair of 
our city, but which has just been turned back 
by the splendid energy of the people, to carry 
the sweet waters of Lake Michigan through all | 
its noisome recesses. We were quiet people, | 
like most of the North-siders, flattering our- | 
selves that our comfortable wooden houses and | 
sober, cheery, New England-looking streets 
were far preferable to the more rapid, blatant 
life of the South-side. | 
Well, on Sunday morning, October 8. Robert | 
Collyer gave his people what we all felt to be a | 
wonderful sermon, on the text: “Think ye 


till the last minute, and threw some valuables 
into a trunk, while we anxiously watched the 
ever-approaching flame and tumult. 

Then there came a strange sound in the air, 
| which stilled, or seemed to still, for a moment, 
' the surging crowd. “Was it thunder?” we 
| asked. No, the sky was clear and full of stars, 

and we shuddered as we felt, but did not say, 
it was a tremendous explosion of gunpowder. 
By this time the blazing sparks and bits of 
, burning wood, which we had been fearfully 
| watching, were fast becoming an unintermit- 
ting fire of burning hail, aud another shower 
| of blows on the doors warned us that there 
| was not a moment to be lost. ‘Call E——”’ 
| (the invalid); “do not let him stay a mjnute, 
| and I will try to save our poor little birds!” 
My sister flew to wake up our precious charge, 
and I was down stairs repeating to myself to 
make me remember, “Birds, deeds, silver, jew- 
elry, silk dresses,’ as the order in which we 
| would try tosave our property, if it came to 
| the worst. 
| As I passed through our pretty parlors how 
' my heart ached. Here the remnant of my fa- 
| ther’s library, a copy ofa Bible printed in 1637, 
| on one table; on another, my dear Mrs, Brown- 
| ing, in five volumes, the gift of a lost friend. 
| What should I take? What should I leave? 
I alternately loaded myself with gift after gift, 


; and dashed them down in despair. Lovely 


pictures and statuettes, left by a kind friend 
for the embellishment of our little rooms, and 


| which had turned them into a bower of beauty 
| —must they be left? At last I stopped before 


our darling, a sweet and tender picture of 
Beatrice Cenci going to execution, which look- 
ed down at me through the dismal red glare 
which was already filling the rooms with a 
saintly and weird sweetness that seemed to 
have something wistful in it. I thought, “I 
will save this, if I die for it;” but my poor par- 
rot called my name and asked for a peanut, 
and I eould no more have left him than if he 
had beena baby. But, could I carry that huge 
eage? No, indeed; so I reluctantly took my 
poor little canary, who was painfully fluttering 
about and wondering at the disturbance, and 
kissing him, opened the front door and set him 
free—only to smother, I fear. But it was the 
best I could do fur him if I wished to save my 
parrot, who had a prior right to be considered 
one of the family, if sixteen years of incessant 


| chatter may be supposed to establish such a 


right. 


that those upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, | What a sight our usually pretty, quiet street 


were sinners above all those who dwelt at Je- | presented. As far asI could see, a horrible 
rusalem ?” and illustrated it by a picture of | wall—a surging, struggling, encroaching wall, 
the present life, and our great cities, their | like a vast surface of grimacing demons—came 
grandeur, their wickedness, and the awful | pressing up thestreet; a wall of fire, ever near- 





though strictly natural consequences of our in- 
satiable pursuit of worldly prosperity, too of- 
ten unchecked by principle; and instanced tke 
many recent dreadful catastrophes as signs 


that not the Erie speculators alone, not the | 


contractors alone, nor the recognized sinners 
alone, but we, every man and woman of the 
United States, were responsible for these hor- 
rors, inasmuch as we did not work, fight, bleed, 
and die, if necessary, to establish such public 
opinion as should make them impossible. 

I came out gazing about on our beautiful 

aurch, and hoping that not one stone of the 
dear church at home had been set or paid for 
by the rascality which our preacher so eloquent- 
ly depicted as certain to bring ruin, material as 
well as spiritual, and so we passed the pleasant, 
bright day; some of us going down to the scene 
of the West-side fire of Saturday night, and 
espying, as from a good distance, the unhappy 
losers of so much property. About half-past 
nine in the evening our neighboring fire tele- 
graph sent forth some little tintinnabulations, 
aud we lazily wondered, as D—— played the 
piano, and I watered my ivy, what they were 
burning upnow. At ten o'clock the fire bells 
were ringing constantly, and we went to bed 
regretting that there must be more property 
burning upon the West side. Eleven o'clock, 
twelve o’clock, and I wake my sister, saying, 
“It’s very singular; I never heard anything 
like the fires to-night. It seems as if the whole 


er and nearer, steadily advancing upon our 
midnight helplessness. Was there no wagon, 
no carriage, in which we could coax our poor 
E—, and take him away from these madden- 
ing sights? Truck after truck, indeed, passed 
by, but filled with loads of people and goods. 
Carriages rushed past drawn by struggling and 
foaming horses, and lined with white, scared 
faces. A truck loaded with goods dashed up 
the street, and, as I looked, flames burst out 
| from the sides, and it burned to ashes in front 
| of our door. No hope, no help for property ; 
| what we could not carry in our hands we must 
| lose. So, forcing my reluctant parrot into the 
| canary bird’s cage, I took the cage under one 
, arm and a little bag, hurriedly prepared, under 
| the other, just as my sister appeared with E—, 
who, thank God, was calm and self-possessed. 
| At last the good friend who had warned us ap- 
| peared, and leaving ali his own things, insisted 
, on helping my sister to save ours, and he and 
she started on, dragging a Saratoga trunk. 
| They were obliged to abandon it.at the second 
corner, however, and walk on, leaving me to 
| follow with E——-. “Come, E—, let us go,” 
| said I. “Go where? Iamnotgoing. Where 
| is the use ?”’ he answered, and he stood with 
| his arms folded as if he were interested merely 
| as a curious spectator. I urged, I begged, I 
| cried, I went on my knees. He would notstir, 





| but proposed going back into the house. This | in the smoke-cloud, from the deep blue of the 


of apathetic despair had seized him, and he | 
' stood like a rock while the flames swept near- 
er and nearer, and my entreaties, and even my 
appeals to him to save me, were utterly in vain. | 
, Hotter and hotter grew the pavement, wilder | 
the cries of the crowd, and my silk and cotton 
clothing began to smoke in spots. I felt beside 
myself, and seizing E——, tried to drag him 
away. Alas! what could my woman’s strength 
do? There followed another shout,a wild 
push back, a falling wall, and [ was halfa block | 
away, and E—— was gone. Oh, God, pity 
these poor worms of the dust, and crush them | 
not utterly, was my prayer. | 
How I passed the rest of that cruel Sunday 
night I scarcely know. Wandering, staring, 
blindly carrying along my poor parrot, who was 
too tired to make a sound, I seemed to go in a 
dream. Starting north to get help. running | 


: — | 
| back as near to the flame as I could in the vain | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


peacefully on Friday, in our cheerful school- | but, if she can still live on as an incentive 
room on Chicago avenue, met me, crying. | and a friend to those who remain, she at least 
“Oh! have you seen mother? We have lost | is comforted now for all she suffered and all 
her!” This appeal brought me to myself. I | she missed here. 

felt that I had something else to do than won- If a public career comes to a womanly wo- 
der and grieve; so I persuaded the lost lambs | man, the secret almost always lies in the story 
to go with me to a friend on Lasalle street, | of her heart. Alice Cary was born a singer. 
where I felt sure.we should find help and com- | Whittier's words of her are tenderly true: 

fort, and which everybody supposed would be | “Foredoomed to song she seemed to me; 
safe. Indeed, a very curivus and rather ab- I queried not with destiny: 

surd feature of this calamity was that nobody bgt the trial and the need, 

thought bis house would burn till he saw it | ot an Se eneee Fane, Gad cpendt” 

—_ . | Had she been a happy wife and mother, her 
blazing, and also felt perfectly sure that this song would not have been less, b | 4 
was the lasi of it, and that he and his family | But it an mek tie “facult di - o_ adder. 
would be safe alittle further up; so the North- neleactnnt =o facts of f, . a 4 em " was the 
siders never began to pack up till the fire | b ’ f ate a an ese wo ae 
crossed the river, and then the lower ones | / vo re youd os me mane Me ma 
moved about to Erie street, six squares from | a: ten cedmeh ye pgm od = om one 
the river, then stopped. Then they were | aan 1 a - ‘ "and ame of her 
driven by the flames another half-dozen streets, ets ely ye Mod ier and 

bread. Phoebe Cary, in her touching sketch 


hope of finding E—, bitterly reproaching my- | losing generally half of what they saved the 


self that I bad ever left him for an instant, I 
passed three hours of whichI can hardly give 
any account. I know that, as I turned wildly 
back once toward Dearborn street, I saw the 


| beautiful Episcopal church of St. James in | 


‘flames. But they came on all sides, licking 


the marble buttresses one by one, and leaving 
| charred or blackened masses where there had 
; been white marble before. But the most won-' 
| derful sight of all was the white and shining 
| church-tower, from which, as I looked, burst 
| tongues of fire, and which burnt as though all 
| dross of earth were indeed to be purified away 
from God's house forever. As the tower came 
crashing down, the bells with one accord peal- 
ed forth that grand old German hymn, “All 
good souls praise the Lord.” I almost seemed 
to hear them, and to see a shadowy Nicholas 
striking the startled metal for the last time 
with his brave old hands. If this is right, if it 
can be right, make me think so, groaned my 
soul, and the souls of many weeping women, 
that night, as they fled houseless and lost 
through that pandemonium of flame and tu- 


mult. 

Constantly, faces that I knew flashed across 
me, but they were always in adream, all black- 
| ened and discolored, and with an expression 
| that I never saw before. “Why,C—, is this 
| you?” some frightened voice would exclaim, 
| and akind hand would touch my disordered 
hair, from which the hat had long since fallen 
off, and some one, only a little less distracted, 
would whisper hopefully a word about E——: 
that he might not be lost, that the actual pres- 
ence of flame would arouse him, and so on; 
and I loved them for saying so and tried to be- 
lieve them. Very little selfishness and no vio- 
lence did I see there. Neighbors stopped to 
recognize neighbors, and many a word was ex- 
changed which brought comfort to despairing 
hearts. “Have you seen my wife and chil- 
| dren ?’? would be asked, and the answer given: 
“Yes, they are safe at Lake View by this time.’’ | 
“Won’t you look out for my baby ?”? (or Willie | 
or Johnny, as the case might be.) Out would 
come tablets or papers, or names or inquiries 
would be noted down, even by the man who 
was making almost superhuman efforts to save 
afew goods from his burning house. Some | 
friend—it was days before I knew who—took 
my parrot and forced a little bottle of tea and 
a bag of crackers into my hand as I wandered, | 
and I was enough myself to give it to a friend, 
| whom I found almost fainting with heat and 
| fatigue, and who declared that nectar and am- 
brosia never tasted better. At last I found | 
myself opposite Cnity Chureh, Dear Unity! | 
will her little circle of devoted ones ever come 
together again, and worship sometimes, and 
work for the poor sometimes, and sing aud 
play in her beautiful under parlors sometimes, 
and love each other always? I know not, but 
I know that I wept and beat my hands togeth- 
er, and raged hopelessly, when I saw that the 
beautiful homes on the west side of Dearborn 
street were gone, and the Ogden public school 
was one bright blaze, while the graceful and 
noble Congregational church, next to Mr. Coll 
yer’s church, had caught fire. Nothing could 
save our pride and joy, our darling for which 
we had made such efforts in money and labor 
two short years ago, that the fame of Chicago 
munificence rang anew on our account through 
the civilized world. 

I was grieving enough, heaven knows, over 
my private woes; but I awoke to new miseries 
when I saw our pastor’s great heart, which 
had sustained the fainting spirits of so many, 
freely give way to lamentations and tears as 
his precious library, the slow accumulation of 
twenty laborious and economical years, fell 
and flamed into nothingness in that awful fire. 
I turned away heartsick and resumed my mis- 
erable search after the face which I now felt 
almost sure I should never see again. A new 
sight soon struck my eye. What in the world 
was that dark, lurid, purplish ball that hung 
before me, constantly changing its appearance 
like some fiendish face making grimaces at our 
| misery? I looked and looked, and turned 
away, and looked again. May I never see the 
sun, the cheerful daily herald of comfort and 
| peace, look like that again. It looked devilish, 
| and I pinched myself to see if I was not losing 
/my senses, It did not seem ten minutes since 
I had seen the little, almost crescent moon 
| look out cold, quiet and pitiless, through a rift 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








first time; then to Division street, then to Lin- 
| coln park, where heaps and heaps of ashes are 


all that remain to-day of thousands of dollars’ 
| worth of eatables and furniture, 

Exhausted and almost fainting, weeping and 
| sorely distressed, I finally landed in a friendly 
| house, far up on Lasalle street. As I stepped 
inside the door, E—— appeared, quiet, com 
posed, aud almost indifferent. Burnt? Oh, 
no; he was all right. Did I suppose he was 
fool enough to stay and be burned? There 
was D——-, too, if I wanted to see her, in the 
parlor. Did I feel reverently thankful? Ask 
yourself. 


——— ——<—e 


ALICE CARY. 


A MEMORIAL. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES, 


Years ago, in an old academy in Massachu- 
setts, its preceptor gave to a young girl a poem 
to learn fora Wednesday exercise. It began 


“Of all the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall 

Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all.” 


After the girl had recited the poem to her 
teacher, he told her that Edgar Poe had said, 
and that he himself concurred in the opinion, 
that in rhythm it was one of the most perfect 
lyrics in the English language. He then pro- 
ceeded to tell the story of the one who wrote 
it—of her life in her Western home, of the 
fact that she and her sister Phaebe had but 
just come to New York to seek their fortune 
and to make a place for themselves in litera- 
ture. It fell like a tale of romance on the girl's 
heart; and from that hour she saved every 
utterance that she could find of Alice Cary’s, 
and spent much time thinking about her, till 
in a dim way she came to seem like a much 
loved friend. 

In 1857 the school-girl, then a woman, whom 
actual life had already overtaken, sat for the 
first time in a New York drawing-room, and 
looked with attentive but by no means dazzled 
eyes upon a gathering assembly. It does not 
fullow, because a person has done something 
remarkable, that he is, therefore, remarkable 
or eVen pleasant to look upon. Thus it happen- 
ed that the young woman bad numerous dis- 
appointments that evening, as one by one 
names famous in literature and art were pro- 
nounced, and their owners for the first time 
took on the semblance of flesh and blood be- 
fore her. Presently came into the room, and sat 
down beside her, a lady, whose eyes, in their 
first glance, and whose voice, in its first low 
tone, won her heart. Soft, sad, tender eyes 
they were, and the face from which they shone 
was lovely. Its features were fine, its com- 
plexion a colorless olive, lit with the lustrous 
brown eyes, softened still more by masses of 
waving dark hair, then untouched of gray, 
and, save by its own wealth, wholly unadorned. 
Her dress was as harmonious as her face. It 
was of pale gray satin, trimmed with folds of 
ruby velvet; a dress like herself and her life— 
soft and sad in the back ground, bordered 
with brightness. This was Alice Cary, Even 
then her face was a history, not a prophecy. 
Even then it bore the record of past suffering, 
and in the tender eyes there still lingered the 
shadow of many vanished dreams. Thus the 
story of the old academy was made real and 
doubly beautiful to the stranger. The Alice 
Cary whom she had imagined had never been 
quite so lovely as the Alice Cary whom she 
that moment saw. That evening began a 
friendship between two women on which till 
its earthly close no shadow ever fell. 

As I sit here thinking of her, I realize how 
futile will be any effort of mine to make a me- 
morial worthy of my friend. The woman in 
herself so far transcended any work of art that 
she ever wrought, any song (sweet as her 
songs were) that she ever sung, that even to 
attempt to put into words what she was seems 
hopeless, Yet it is an act of justice, no less 
than of love, that one who knew her in the 
sanctuary of her life should, at least, partly 
| lift the vail which ever hung between the love- 
| ly soul and the world; that the women of this 
land may see more clearly the sister whom 
they have lost, who in what she was herself 
was so much more than in what she in mortal 
weakness was able to do—at once an example 
and glory to American womanhood. It must 





I prevented by entreaties, and I besought him sky. 


ever remain a grief to those who knew her 
and loved her best that such a soul as hers 


of her sister, Alice, written last spring, says 
of her: “If in her mortal life she ever felt 
any deeper or holier affection than that for 
her kindred, except in dreams of poesy, she 
rolled the stone over the mouth of its dead 
sepulcher, and sealed it with everlasting si- 
lence. Among the things hallowed by her 
use there was not left a single relic which 
could reveal such a secret. And so, knowing 
there was one chamber in her heart kept by 
her always as a safe and sacred sanctuary, 
mine is surely not the hand to lift from it now 
the solemn and eternal curtain of the past.” 

Yet, no less because of these words sacrileg- 
ious hands have rudely attempted to lift it. 
The sanctuary of that pure heart is ruthlessly 
invaded even in the grave. A story under the 
title of the “Unknown Love of Alice Cary,” 
in the newspapers, is still traveling through 
the length of the land. It asserts that in her 
youth she was aftianced to Rufus W. Griswold; 
that he was false to her—forsaking her for a 
woman of the world; that, long after, when 
he returned to New York, friendless, poor, and 
sick, she forgave him the great wrong that he 
had done, and nursed him till he died. This 
story, in many conflicting phases, was often, 
to her great annoyance, told of her during 
her life. The fact that Rufus W. Griswold 
did in his last will bequeath to her his person- 
al effects was made much of in printed and 
private circles, and used as an unanswerable 
proof that at one time he had been her lover. 
Within a week I have read in a letter to the 
New York Evening Post that the will proved 
the love and relationship between the two 
persons beyond a doubt: Yet no less, in its 
foundation, the story is false. Referring to it 
once, while we two sat alone together, Alice 
said tome: “I ‘will tell you just the truth. 
If youever think it necessary, you can tell 
it.’ I believe it to be but justice to her sacred 
life, with which idle gossip is yet too busy, to 
tell it now. 

Bereavement in death and in life had made 
her Western home too desclate to be borne. 
These, with the impulse of the brave will that 
served her to the last, brought her to New 
York to make not the life that she would have 
chosen for herself, yet a life worthy te be 
lived. “Ignorance stood me in the stead of 
courage,” she said. “Had I known the great 
world as I have learned it since I should not 
have dared; but I didn’t. Thus I came.’ 
The leading litteratcur at that time was Dr, 
Rufus Griswold. Le had compiled . the books 
| called “The Female Prose Writers’? and “The 
Female Poets of America.” He was sharply 
on the lookout for every new genius in liter- 
ature that appeared, He had visited the sis- 
ters in their Ohio home, and in 1850 obtained 
a publisher for their first volume, and had ad- 
ded both their names with selections from their 
poems to his own “Poets of America.” He 
knew everything necessary to their success in 
the sphere of labor which théy had chosen, 
while they practically knew next to nothing. 
He encouraged and helped them in many 
ways, and thus commanded their gratitude. 

For Alice to incur a debt of gratitude was 
to pay it, if at the cost of her life. Yet even 
the good will of one type of man to a woman 
is often a misfortune. Her soul may be as 
white as snow; yethe cannot take her inno- 
cent name upon his lips without smirching it 
with somewhat of his own vileness. His van- 
ity has been flattered by idle women, till con- 
quest has become not only the habit, but the 
necessity, of his morbid and miserable soul; 
till, where he knows he has not won it, he yet 
is base enough to boast of it. Such a man 
(judging by every record left of him) was Ru- 
fus W. Griswold. He was a man of poetic 
temperament, of fine scholorship, of generous 
eimpulses, and in certain directions of rare 
gifts; yet no less he was a man of fickle fan- 
cies, of violent temper, which often fell upon 
his dearest friends, of monstrous vanity, and 
of ungoverned passions. “I was never engaged 
to him in marriage. I never loved him,’ said 
Alice Cary to me. I could not have loved such 
aman, though I learned him in his best phases. 
Icame to pity him, because he was his own 
worst enemy. Asa friend I owed him much, 
and before his death.I found it in my power 
to pay back in part my large debt of gratitude. 
When he returned to New York, poor aud 
sick, with certain death before him, I, with 
Miss ——, hired a room aud nurse for him. 
From that they have made the romantic story 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURN: 





of my nursing him for unrequited love. It} heraldry, is“achievements.” In achievements, | common-sense, womanly view, her generosity {| them in his—a small pond of a few rods extent 








was old Betsey who nursed him. You know | of a certain sort, Lady Burdett-Coutts is surely | 
preéminent; and not less worthy are they of | 


how big and strong she is; yet even she became 
worn out, for his sickness was long and very 
painful. Many unkind, even cruel things have 
been said because he willed to me his personal 
effects. Besides the books and pictures which 
he bequeathed to the Historical Society, these 
were all that he possessed ; and he left them to 
me, not more out of personal regard than 
from a desire to repay as far as he was able 
the money which I had expended for his com- 
fort during his last long sickness.” 


In the profoundest sense Alice Cary never | 


loved but once. The man whom she loved is 
still alive; yet gossip, with its keenest scent, 
has never found or named him. With all her 
fullness of affection, hers was an eclectic and 
solitary soul. He who by the very patent of 
his being was more to her than any other mor- 
tal could be might pxss from her life, but no 
other could ever take his place. A proud and 
prosperous family brought all their pride and 
power to bear on a son to prevent his marry- 
ing a girl uneducated, rustic, and poor. “I 
waited for one who never came back,” she 
said. Yet I believed he would come till [ read 
in a paper his marriage to another. Can you 
think what life would be—loving one, waiting 
for one who would never come!” 

He did come at last, I saw him. His wife 
had died. Alice was dying. The gray-haired 
man sat down beside the gray haired woman. 
Life had dealt prosperously with him, as is 
its wont with men. Suffering and death had 
taken all from her save the luster of her won- 
drous eyes. From her wan and wasted face 
they shone upon him full of tenderness and 
youth. Thus they met with life behind them 
—they who parted plighted lovers when life 
was young. He was the man whom she for- 
gave for her blighted and weary lile,; with a 
smile of parting as divine as ever lit the face 
of woman. 

es ——— 


BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


The newly created Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
of Highgate, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, is the youngest daughter of the re- 
nowned contemporary and oratorical rival of 


Brougham, Canning, Lyndhurst and Peel. | 


Her second surname is derived from the family 
of her mother, who was the daughter of Thom 
as Coutts, a very wealthy London banker. 
This gentleman (the grandfather of Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts), dying, left his immense property 
to his widow, who was his second wife, bui 
entailed in favor of his granddaughter; so that 
when the dowager (having meanwhile mar- 
ed the Duke of St. Albans) died, in 1837, the 
property passed into the possession of Miss 
Burdett, who thereon assumed the name of 
Coutts, by the royal sign-manual. From that 
time until 1868, over thirty years, Miss Burdett- 
Coutts was the sole proprietor of the ancient 
and prosperous banking-house of Coutts & Co. 

This bank is considerably more than a cen- 
tury old. The visitor to London, in passing 
along the Strand, may observe an old, musty 
building, protected by high iron railings, with 
but few windows, and having no outward sign 
orindication of its purpose. This is the build- 
ing which the founder of the bank occupied 
when he came to London from Scotland, and 
it is still “Coutts’s’’; Dickens’s bank, among 
others, and one of the landmarks without 
which London would be bewildered. No ca- 
tastrophes, panics, “black seasons” of financial 
distresses, have shaken the sturdy old house; 
60 the money has steadily accumulated, and 
its credit is only inferior to that of the Bank of 
England itself. As for the share of the new- 
made peeress, it is immense. Shrewd British 
calculators reckon her fortune at little less 
than ten million pounds sterling. Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts, of Highgate,—she lives in old um- 
brageous Highgate, just by London, the home 
of Coleridge and Leigh Hunt,—has won fame 
and a barren peerage, by qualities quite as re- 
markable as thosé by which Sir Francis, her 
father, became renowned, and for which he 
too was offered (but declined) a peerage. She, 
as well as he, has been pubiic-spirited and 
noble-minded; a pattern woman of wealth, 
who has used her wealth with a more than 
royal hand—for royalty is seldom benevolent 
except for show’s sake—and who is honored as 
much for her practical and earnest patriotism 
and keen interest for all that concerns her land 
and its people, as for her lavish bestowals of 
charity. Sheis not only a wealthy person who 
heads subscriptions with generous figures; she 
has unusual abilities, notable social graces, 
abounding personal goodness, a sphere of love 
of her kind, which lend a warmth and flavor 
to what she does, and lead her to add those 
kind and delicate acts to her great gifts which 
win gratitude as keen as do the gifts them- 
selves, She is a politician and an economist; 
is the friend of statesmen and scholars; and 
exercises a hospitality which is extended as 
freely to visiting Belgian regiments as to lords, 
ladies, and the comfortable partners in the 
house of Coutts. 

Her new titular honors are, indeed, barren 
in one respect, for no long line of descendants 
will bear them; will either honor them, as the 
title of Argyll has been honored, or disgrace 
them as the titles of Hastings, Hamilton and 
Newcastle have been disgraced. One of the 
qualifications for nobility, according to ancient 


| the baronial coronet than many achievements 
| on the field, in the cabinet and court, and in 
| public enterprise. One claim tothe remem- 
| brance of posterity, according to Hamlet, is 
| “the building of churches.” 
has, then, a double title to a good renown in 
| the future; fur she has not only built churches, 
| but established parishes, erected cathedrals, 
and founded bishopries. Three divceses, after 
the fashion of the Church of England —one at 


L: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 


is seldom wasted or ill-p!aced. 
At Shepherd's-Bush is a reformatory for fall- 


| en women, which is, perhaps, the most suc- 
| cessful establishment of the kind in Eugland; 


| it was founded by Miss Burdett-Coutts, and is 


, Supported from her endowments. In connec- 


The new peeress | 


tion with this she has inaugurated a system by 


| which the unfortunate souls who find refuge 


the Cape of Good Hope, one in Australia, and | 


| one in British America—owe their existence, | 


| and in a large measure their present support, 
| to the colussal munificence of this lady; who 
| has practised what Mrs. Jellyby, and her like, 
| so loudly preach with reference to the natives 
| of Booribhoola Gha. She has not confined 


' 


her medium so many have been stopped in a, 


| her ecclesiastical benevolence to “foreign mis- | 


sions”; for in Westminster stands one of the 
noblest church edifices in the metropolis, St. 
Stephen’s, and near by a school and rectory 
attached to it, all of which she erected at her 
private expense. When the subject of mak- 
ing new explorations of Jerusalem began to 
| be mooted in England, and a plan was ma- 
tured to discover and excavate, if possible, the 
remains of King Solomon’s Temple, Miss 
Burdett-Coutts came forward and offered to 
bear the expenses for the topographical survey 
of the sacred city. She founded, in Southern 
Australia, a sort of school and hospital com- 
bined, for the mental and physical advance- 
ment of the aborigines of the island. 

She heard of a village in Scotland, where the 
people were in a most destitute condition; she 
lost no time in ascertaining their real state, 
and then paid the passages of the whule com- 
munity to Australia, at whose plentiful mines 
and in whose sunny and prolife fields they pros- 
pered, and sent back grateful messages. At 
Cape Clear and Skibbereen the fishermen 
could not live by their indastry, and were sink- 
ing to a state of beggary. An appeal to this 
lady was responded to at once, and she helped 
some of them to emigrate to this continent, 
while others she supplied with the necessities 
of life and a new stock in trade. These peo- 
plé have carried with them, to the confines 
of the earth, the fame of her charities, and the 
story of her goodness is told in Australian 
gold-fields and in Canadian lumber-forests, 


But these instances do not tell the half of 
her help to the human kind. Immediately sur- 
rounding her, at home in England, above all in 
London, and its squalid and miserable purlieus, 
are her favorite fields of work and aid. That 
she is a wise and reasoning, as well as generous 
woman, may be seen by the specially keen in- 
terest she has always taken in education. She 
rightly sees that this is the sovereign known 
panacea, though one operating somewhat re- 
motely, for most of the ills that society is heir 
to. She has not that dullish prejudice against 
the‘‘lower classes’’ reading and writing, which 
betrays itself now and then in the aristocratic 
class to which she belongs. Some English 
nobles have a vague idea that education is go- 
ing to finally upset their caste. They do not 
see that education is inevitable, and prepare 
for their own future by keeping parallel with 
it in the measure of their usefulness to the 
land. Baroness Coutts has no such qualms, 
Born in a high family, her sympathies are all 
for the poor and lowly—that they may be lift- 
ed, and in themselves assert “the manhood of 
man.” She established, years ago, a system of 
rurai free schools. This act was an inspira- 
tion; for her rural school plan almost as truly 
lies at the foundation of the present English 
system of education, and especially the present 
method of vigilant government inspection, as 
do our free common schools at the foundation 
of our educational system. When Spitalfields 
—that grimy, murky, squalid, and most mourn- 
ful London quarter—was at the verge of fam- 
ine, her benefactions came timely and profuse, 
and alonger lease of life was given to hun- 
dreds of poor wretches in whom she recognized 
a kindred English blood. One of the most 
miserable slums of London, once called Nova- 
Scotia Gardens—and a fine irony lurked in the 
last word of this appellation—was, by her spir- 
it and charitable investment, converted into 
open, clean, airy streets, with cheerful houses, 
and trees and grass-plots, here and there; 
and her tenantry there residing—in fact, her 
tenantry every where—are never too hard 
pressed when rent-day comes. Columbia 
Square, as this place is now called, is a far 
grander monument for posterityto admire than 
the brass, porphyry and alabaster in the great 
Abbey. Not far off is another enduring mark 
of her care for the poor of London, Columbia 
Market. This is a noble, airy building, and 
therein, asa result of Lady Coutt’s planning, 
provision is secured to the meager in purse at 
cheap rates, and in the healthiest condition. 
Truly,she has worthily striven to “fill the hun- 
gry with good things.” To this day she goes 
in person among the people for whom she has 
done so much; sees to it herself how they are 
“setting on,” and always carries with her, in 
her frequent journeyings to places where es- 
cutcheoned carriages are otherwise rarely seen, 
a full purse, which is lighter when she returns. 
Indeed, the account of her charities is so long 
as to become almost wearisome. Taking, as 





she does a practical view of things, a good, 








there, having been reformed and restored to 
honest ways, may, if they like, emigrate, and 
begin a new career ih some new land, Per- 
haps of all the good done by this great-souled 
English-woman, nothing has been so produc- 
tive of salutary results as this reformatory; 
how must she (being mortal) glory in its sue- 
cess, and be happy in the thought that through 


path which leads far down to the very blackest 
of earthly miseries! 


It is difficult to exaggerate the estimation in | 
which the Baroness is held in her own pictur- 


esque little village of Highgate. It is situated 
on a hill whieh is fairly crowded with shade- 
trees, and overlooks all London. On the side 
of the hill is her noble estate, with its high wall 
running along the road, its lawns sweeping 
down to one natural terrace after another, and 
its solid old house back in among the clumps 
of oak and chestnut, to which broad avenues, 
curving up between the sward, wind on either 
hand. Just above is the quaint old village 
where Coleridge used to wander with his “far- 
off’? look; with a curious little old-fashioned 
square on the hill-crest, and some of the most 
antique-looking streets and houses to be found 
in England. Almost any day, as you pass up 
the hill, you may happen to catch a glimpse of 
a fresh, pleasant face, with a bright, open ex- 
pression, in a jaunty carriage, passing to or 
from the grand old estate; and you will not 
fail to note that the greetings of the village 
folk have a touch of affection mingled with 
their respectfulness, What Highgate will do 
without Lady Burdett-Coutts, it is painful to 
think. Probably every poor child inthe place 
has something to know and thank her for, 

She is the first lady who has ever been cre- 
ated a peeress for works of benevolence; al. 
most the first who has been so honored for 
merits of her own. Charles IL., James IL, and 
the first two Georges, created their mistresses 
peeresses. More recently, the widow of George 
Canning was made a viscountess in recogni- 
tion of her husband's eminence as a statesman ; 
and when Disraeli ceased to be prime-minister, 
and declined a peerage for himself which the 
Queen tendered, she did a graceful thing in 
making Mrs. Disraeli Viscountess Beaconsfield 
Perhaps it is better that there should be but 
one Burdett Coutts peerage, and that the ti 
tle should die with its first possessor; fur no 
succeeding one could add to its generous lus- 
ter, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In Paul Heintzner’s Travels, 1598, is the 
following description: She was said to be fifty- 
five years old Her face was rather long, 
white and somewhat wrinkled; her eyes 
small, black and gracious; her nose somewhat 
bent; her lips compressed; her teeth black 
(from eating too much sugar). She had ear- 
rings of pearls, red hair (but artificial). and 
worea small crown. Her breast was uncover- 
ed (as is the case with all unmarried ladies in 
England), and round her neck was a chain 
with precious gems. Her hands were grace- 
ful, her fingers long. She was of middle size, 
but stepped on majestically. She was gracious 
and kind in her address, The dress she wore 
was of white silk, with pearls as large as 
beans. Her cloak was of black silk, with sil- 
ver lace, and a long train was carried by a 
marchioness. She spoke English, French and 
Italian; but she knew also Greek and Latin, 
and understood Spanish, Scotch and Dutch. 
Wherever she turned her eyes, people fell 
on their knees. When she came to the door 
of the chapel, books were handed to her, and 
the people called out, “God save the Queen 
Elizabeth!” whereupon the Queen answered, 
“T thanke you, myn good peuple.” 

Among the spirited repartees and impromp- 
tus of the queen which have descended to our 
timeis her ingenious evasion of a direct an- 
swer to a theological question respecting the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. On being 
asked by a Popish priest whether she allowed 
the real presence she replied :— 

Christ was the word that spake it; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 
GROWING POND LILIES. 

Seeing my dish of pond-lilies and admiring 
their beauty and fragrance, I asked, why is the 
pond lily so little cultivated ? a flower so much 
admired and so easily grown, and yet in many 
places so rare. The answer was: It is not 
universally known that it can be grown so 
easily. Many ask the question, where did you 


get those pond-lilies? We tell them we raise. 


them. ‘What, raise pond-lilies?” We reply 
yes—raise them as easy as corn or potatoes. 
And, as many seem interested about them, I 
thought I would tell the lovers of flowers how 
we raise ours. A few years ago my husband, 
seeing some growing in a distant pond so nice- 
ly and spontaneously, thought he would try 
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| at one end of his field. 
| root and set it in. 


He brought home a 
This was done by wading 


| in barefoot, and taking it between the toes and | 


pressing itdown in the mud. It soon made 


- ' 
its appearance above the water, and now the | 


| pond is pretty well covered with leaves and 
| lilies, and it does not have that sickening ap- 
| pearance that standing water usually has, but 


| is made the home of one of the most beautiful | 
We know of no in- | 


| kinds of flowers instead. 
| Sect that troubles them; neither frost nor wind 
| affects them; nothing molests them but mis- 
chievous boys, who love the flowers, but will 
| take no pains to raise them themselyes.— 
| Maine Furmer. 


| —-—— 


VICTORIA'S PROSPEROUS REIGN. 


That the true glories of rulers are glories of 
| peace and mercy is acknowledged in history, 
as well as taught in moral philosophy. The 
fullowing passage, by a graceful writer, repre- 
sents England's present Queen with an envia- 
ble fame in comparison, even, with the best of 
the royal womea who held the throne before 
her time :-— 

It was the glory of Elizabeth’s reign that 
for the first twelve years no man was put to 
death for a political offense. It was the merit 
of Queen Aune that in her reign of just twelve 
golden years no man was put to death for a 
political offense, It is the larger happiness of 
Queen Victoria, that in a reign now counting 
four-and-thirty years, no man has suffered death 
for a political offense. 

In her serene and prosperous days—serenity 
but rarely broken by domestic strife, prosperi- 
ty but rarely checked by foreign war—the dark- 
er usages of power, with all the passions they 
excited in the past, are fading from the habit 
of our thought. The wheel, the “maiden” and 
the boot are gone. The bluck is an antiquity, 
The axe. latnhorn and the sword are hung on 
racks. A prison lodging isa place for daily 
crowds to pass through. Queen Victoria visits 
and revisits every part of her great fortress; 
marks the spot where Anne Boleyn fell; in- 
spects the chamber where the nine-days 
Queen was lodged; regards the rugged beauty 
of the Norman keep; and finds, with royal 
Windsor in her thought, the noblest monu- 
ment in her realms is still Her Majesty’s Tow- 
er, ‘ 


~ —<-—— 


WASTE PAPER. 


Few housekeepers are aware of the many 
uses to which waste paper may be put. After 
a stove has been blackened it can be kept look- 
ing very well for a long time by rubbing it 
with paper every morning. Rubbing with pa- 
per is amuch nicer way of keeping the outside 
of a tea-kettle, coffee-pot and tea-pot bright 
and clean, than the old way of washing them 
in suds. Rubbing with paper is also the best 
way of polishing knives and tin-ware after 
scouring. This saves wetting the knife han- 
dies. If alittle four be held on the paper in 
rubbing tiun-ware and spoons, they shine like 
new silver. For polishing mirrors, windows, 
lamp-chimneys, ete., paper is better than dry 
cloth, Preserves and pickles keep much bet- 
ter if brown paper, instead of cloth, is tied 
over the jar. Canned fruit is not so apt to 
mould if a piece of writing paper, cut to fit the 
can, is laid directly on the fruit. Paperis much 
better to put under a carpet than straw. It is 
warmer, thinner, and makes less noise when 
one walks over it. Two thicknesses of paper 
placed between other coverings on a bed are 
as warm as aquilt, Ifit is necessary to step 
upon a chair always lay a paper on it and thus 
save the paint or wood-work from damage. 











HUMOROUS. 


A druggist is not inappropriately termed the 
chief piller of society. 


“Pa, what can I do, unless you get me arid- 
ing habit, up here in the country?” “Get 
into the habit of walking, my dear.” 


A music dealer on Broadway has in his win- 
dow a sentimental song thus marked: “Thou 
hast loved me and left me, for 25 cents.” 


A shrewd Southern editor offered his paper 
one year fur the largest watermelon. He re- 
ceived over one hundred of the best melons 
imaginable. 


An Irish doctor advertises that persons af- 
flicted with deafness may hear of him in a 
house on Diffey street, where also blind per- 
sons may see him daily from 3 till 10 o’clock. 


“T hope, Mrs. Giles,’ said a lady who was 
canvassing for a choir at the village church, 
“you will persuade your husband to join us. 
Iam told he has a very sonorous voice, marm ?” 
said Mrs. Giles. “Ah! you should hear it a 
comin’ out of his nose when he’s asleep.” 


A gentleman of something over forty years 
of age, by the uname of Page, found a young 
lady’s glove and handed it to her, saying :— 
“If trom the glove you take the letter G, 

The glove is love, and that I give to thee.’’ 


Her answer was :— 


“If from the Page you take the letter P. 
Then Page is age, angi that won’t do for me.” 


The Rev. Mr.—— had traveled far to preach 
to acongregation at -——. After the serwon he 
waited very patiently evidently expecting some 
of his brethren to invite him to dinner. In 
this he was disappointed, One after another 
departed until the éhureh was almost as empty 
as the minister’s stomach. Snmmoninug res- 
olution, however, he walked up to an elderly 
looking gentleman and gravely said :— 

“Will you go home to dinuer with me to-day, 
brother!’ 

“Where do you live!” 

“About twenty miles from this, sir.” 

“Nv,” said the man, coloring, “but you must 
go with me.” 

“Thank you—I will, cheerfully,’ 

After that time the minister was no more 
troubled about his dinner. 





MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
' Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 


BOSTON HIGULANDS. 
ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical practice 
based upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 
nizes as the connecting medium between mind and 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
| Herves, and as applied by Mrs. A. 5. SpeNcen, willeure 
| Nervous Headache, Brouchitis, Neurale 
gia, Dropsy, Varatysis, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
General Bewittiye 
| Ovvice Hours, From 9 To 1, anp Prom 2to5 P. M. 
SATURDAYS From 8 to 12, M 
Mrs. Spencer does not go cus to practice except in EX- 
Oct. 21. TREME cases. 3m 


|E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE KS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
| Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
| Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinds 
| of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
| Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

| Epwarp G. Stevens, Mary E. STEVENS, 
Jan. 21. tf 
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_ WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 
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For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Sevoral Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29, a 6m 


THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 


Single subscription, per year....... decceeve sevee 8.00 
POEP COMIEE. cccccccccvcccvcscesccoecceorccs 00s $11.00 
WER COPIED .cvcccccrccccesccvccccesecscesoce ote 15.00 

00 


Ninecopies per year, and one to getter-up of cl 
Twelve. 4 ie . se ™ rH 00 
Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 
clubs, Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 2%, | 6m 











OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we wilt sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Uver Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved — 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c ish or $1.26 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
Seale Grand Square 74 Octave’Piano, for power, 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any 0 inthe 
market, 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Or, ly 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 

Palace of Music Grand Square Piaro Ce. 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presideat. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 S d Av cormer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train, 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


J ALL THE FIRST-CLASS =f 
E SEWING MACHINES, 4 
Weed Family Favorite, C 


W Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tua, 








American, @Ces &Cey 


Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 
Meuth, or may be paid for in Werk done 


at home. For Circulars and Terms address N 
N RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb. 11. ly S 





TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 





C. W. Tornver. H. R. Coentr 
gene. ly 
F. VOGL & CoO., 

FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


Freperic VoGL, 
8. C. VoL. ly Ma 27, 
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(COL, HIGGINSON’S NEW LECTURE. 


Col. Higginson’s -new lecture, “Thinking 
Animals,” was given for the first time on the 
4th inst., before the “Peabody Institute,’ Dan- 
vers, to acrowded house. The lecturer began 
by pointing out that the recent investigations 
into animal life had at least this good result, 
that they had.called attention to the higher 
intellectual qualities of these our “poor rela- 
tions.” The proprietor of a menagerie had told 
him that formerly only children looked at the 
monkeys, but now they were more carefully 
observed: by grown ‘men than anything else in 
his collection. The lecturer aimed to state in 
a yee form some of the more striking in- 
tellectual qualities of the brute creation. He 
first pointed out that some of the most remark- 
able feats of animals were simply the result of 


highly organized senses and a good memory, | 


and not to be claimed as intellectual. 

He cited from his own knowledge a dog which 
always selected the Somerville horse-car at 
Scollay’s Building, and another dog which 
seemed to distinguish its mistress’s letters from 
others during her absence from home. These 
feats did not indicate any great reach of intel- 
lect in dogs, though they might in men—es- 

cially that of unerringly selecting the right 

orse-car. But he enumerated six forms in 
which animals showed the higher mental pow- 
ers: (1) Combination ; (2) Communication ; (3) 
Adaptation; (4) Invention; (5) Progress; (6) 
Generalization. All these he illustrated by 
many anecdotes; telling some surprising illus- 
trations of associated action among animals, 
and of their apparently understanding both 
human language and that ofeach other. 

Under the head of invention, he took the 

disputed theory that man is the only tool-mak- 
ing animal, and related a circumstance witness- 
ed by a friend of his, when a pair of robins, af- 
ter trying in vain to shelter their young from 
a prolonged storm, finally brought between 
them a piece of shingle, and set it up success- 
fully as a roof. He maintained that there was 
a real capacity of progress, also, in some ani- 
mals, and described the remarkable changes 
and improvements made by the different species 
of swallows, since they came to dwell among 
the habitations of men. He claimed also that 
animals showed, in certain cases,a power of 
generalization. With all this remarkable dis- 
play of mental action among animals, there 
was yet a gap which no philosophy has bridged 
over between the highest animal and the low- 
est man. He entered into no discussion of the 
Darwinian theory, but closed with astrong ap- 
peal fur more generous treatment of the auni- 
mal world.—Commonwealth. 


Col. Higginson needs no endorsement. But 
we cannot forego the pleasure of saying to our 
readers, who like to know these things, that 
this lecture, “Thinking Animals,” is received 
with great favor, wherever it is delivered. 
Following Col. Higginson very soon after the 
Melivery of this lecture in Danvers, we heard 
such eulogiums passed upon it as would bring 
to us from Newport a sharp letter of reproof, 
if we should repeat them. That lecture ought 
‘to be delivered before every New England ly- 
ceum. 





‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN IOWA. 


The State Convention of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Society met at the Court House, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Thursday, Oct. 19, pursuant 
to previous call, Mrs. Amelia Bloomer of 
Council Bluffs, Vice President of the society, 
presiding; Mrs. Belle Mansfield, of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Seeretary. 

The Convention was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Spaulding of Burlington. 

Mrs. Bloomer addressed the meeting, review- 
ing the life of the organization and the work 
dione by it and subordinate societies in the 
State. Asan evidence of the progress made 
in the cause, she pointed to the fact that four 
women had been elected as county superin- 
tendents this fall. 

Remarks were made by other ladies and 
gentlemen, and letters read from persons invi- 
ted to be present, but who could not come— 
from Bishop Simpson, Judge Cole, Major 
©’Connor, the President of the society, Rev. 
C. R. Pomeroy, Pres’t Burns, Hon. J. H. Dug- 
dale, ete. 

The following persons were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: Mr. C, E. Fuller, Mrs. 
A.S. Kissell, and Bey. W. B. Cole of Mt. Pleas- 
ant. 

Committee to Nominate Officers: Capt. Har- 
bert, Mrs. Darwin, Mrs. Spaulding, Mr. Shoe- 
maker and Mr. Ninde. 

Mrs. Savery offered a series of resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. Sanford of Marshalltown and Louis 
Ruttkay of Des Moines addressed the Conven- 
tion, after which it adjourned until 2 P. M. 

In the afternoon the Committee reported the 
following resolutions, which were freely dis- 
cussed and adopted singly :— 

Resolved, That the women of this republic, 
born or naturalized within its limits, are per- 
sons, and, therefore, by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, being citizens of the United States, they 
are entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens; that among the most sacred 
of these immunities and privileges is the elec- 
tive franchise, as only through its use can the 
people make their voice heard in the election 
of their rulers and the making of the laws; 
and the denial of this right is unjust, uncon- 
stitutional, and a direct insult and wrong to 


more than one-half the entire ulatio 
ae | ae States, sid itn 
esolved, That natural and political justice 
alike determine that rights ond banieak taxa- 
tion and representation, should be coéxtensive ; 
hence women as individual citizens, liable to 
ae rey ng for acts which the laws call crim- 
nal, or to be taxed for labor and property for 
the support of the government, have a self- 
evident and indisputable right—identically the 
saine right that men have—to a direct voice 
in the enactment of those laws by which they 
are taxed, and the formation of that govern- 
ment by which they are governed. 
Resolved, That as the American idea of gov- 
erument is based upon the “consent of the 


governed,” that consent cannot be rightfully 
obtained from woman without giving her the 
ballot. 
| Resolved, That we consider suffrage for wo- 
| man the corner-stone of her intellectual eleva- 
tion and her individual independence, since 
we seek not so much to protect her as to place 
| her in a position to protect herself, 
| Resolved, That we respectfully ask the 15th 
| General Assembly to submit to the electors of 
| Iowa, at an early day after it shall commence, 
| the question of striking the word “male’’ from 
| the Constitution of the State,as the same was 
| embodied with the resolutions passed at the 
| last regular session; and if the request shall 
| be granted, we will use all fair and honorable 
means to secure its success at the polls, 
Resolved, That we regard with sentiments 
| of the highest esteem our editorial friends in 
different parts of the State who have so nobly 
| advocated the great principle of equal rights 
| for all, and we further gratefully acknowledge 
| our obligations to all who have so kindly pub- 
| lished the notice of this Convention and other 
| documents of the State Committee. 
| _ Resolved, That the object for which the 
| Iowa Woman’s Suffrage Society is organized 
| is to secure the ballot for woman, and that it 
expressly disavows any responsibility for the 
opinions or utterances of any party upon ques- 
tions foreign to this, believing as we do, that 
the ballot is a power to be used only in the in- 
fluence of virtue and morality. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following officers of the society for the en- 
suing year:— 

President—Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, Council 
Bluffs. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Palmer, Des 
Moines; Mrs, J. L. MeCrary, Dubuque; Jo- 
seph A. Dugdale, Mt. Pleasant; J. L. Loomis, 
Independence; John P. Irish, lowa City; Mrs. 
L. B. Read, Algona; Mrs. Lizzie Boynton Har- 
bert, Des Moines; Mrs. M. G. Davenport, Oska- 
loosa; Mrs. Dr. Porter, Davenport; Mrs. R.S. 
Miller, Eldora; Mrs. De Los Arnold, Marshall- 
town. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. J.C. Savery, 
Des Moines. , 

‘lreasurer—Mrs. M. Callahan, Des Moines. 

Executive Committee — Mrs. Kissell, Mrs. 
Harbert, Mrs. M. G. Pitman, Des Moines; Mrs. 
M. A. P. Darwin, Burlington; Mrs. Dr. Lyon, 
Oskaloosa, and C. E. Fuller, Des Moines. 

The Constitution of the society was passed 
through the audience for the signatures of per- 
sons who wished to become members. While 
this was being done the Finance Committee 
made a report of its contributions and sub- 
seriptions. After some off-hand speeches and 
a little sparring were indulged in, the Conven- 
tion adjourned until evening. 

At the evening session a lively discussion 
arose upon a resolution offered by Mrs. San- 
ford of Marshalltown denouncing the doctrine 
of free love. The emphatic opinion of the Con- 
vention was that while the object of the socie- 
ty was to promote the cause of woman by se- 
uring to her the right of suffrage, it did not 
endorse, and was not responsible for, the indi- 
vidual opinions of any one upon social or re- 
ligious reform, the question of suffrage being 
purely a political one. 

The speakers of the evening were Rev. Mr. 
Cole of Mt. Pleasant, Mrs. J.C. Savery and 
Mr. C. E. Fuller of Des Moines, and Mrs. Dar- 
win of Burlington. The addresses were able 
in the discussion of the subject of the ballot 
for woman, and the facts and arguments ad- 
duced interested and entertained one of the 
largest audiences ever assembled at the Court 
House. 

There was one noticeable feature in connec- 
tion with the proceedings of the Convention. 
It was conspicuously free from the presence of 
the men who have heretofore taken prominent 
positions in the suffrage movement. They 
may have thought their presence or further 
identification with the cause would affect their 
political popularity ; at any rate they were not 
there, and we are really glad of it. It threw 
the women upon their own resources, and 
thus acting independently, clearly and forcibly, 
demonstrated to all that it was just as natural 
and possible for women to organize and con- 
duct the proceedings of a large deliberative 
body as for men. Not only the order of busi- 
ness of the Convention was equal to similar 
conventious of men, but the eloquence, argu- 
ments and logic of the women speakers were 
as persuasive, strong and conclusive as those 
of speakers in conventions of the opposite sex. 

The result of the Convention will have a 
good effect in clearing away the prejudice and 
opposition in the minds of many who, while 
they cannot deny that women are entitled as 
a right to the ballot, deny it to them upon the 
untenable grounds of policy. We are satisfied 
that this Convention and the noble women 
who have so ably conducted it have given to 
the eause of Woman Suffrage an impetus that 
will carry the State of Iowa, which has ever 
been radical for the rights of men, trium- 
phantly for the equal rights of women. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting in Howard 
Hall, in the city of Providence, on Thursday, 
Nov. 9th, commencing at 10.30 A. M., and 
continuing through the afternoon and evening. 
Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Mrs. Lucy Stone, T. W. 
Higginson, Mrs, E. K. Churchill, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. C. Howard Malcolm and 
Henry B. Blackwell are engaged as speakers, 

All persons, especiallyclergymen, legislators 
and lawyers, are invited to be present and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings, 

_ To us, the enfranchisement of women is the 
vital question of this day and hour, underlying 
all other reforms; and we invite to its full and 
free discussion, men and women from all 
parts of the State. 

Believing, as we do, that to confer upon wo- 
man the full rights of citizenship is to lay the 








foundations for a higher and purer civilization 
than the world has yet heheld, we will not be 
deterred from pressing her claim thereto, by 
any attempt to throw upon our movement the 
odium of doctrines with which we have no 
sympathy. 

We have an unwavering faith in the divinity 
of the relations of husband and wife, of par- 
ents and children, of brothers and sisters, and 
in the holiness of the institutions of the family 
and the home; and we beiieve, when these re- 
lations are carried, as they should be, into all 
the transactions of human life, our State, our 
nation and the world, will resemble one grand 
household, where all are equal co-workers. 

We, therefore, do not acknowledge as leaders, 
any persons who advocate the subversion of 
these domestic ties. On the contrary, we 
point to the faithful wives, the devoted moth- 
ers, the loving sisters, who, in this State, and 
elsewhere, are laboring for Woman Suffrage, 
as evidence of the purity of our intentions ; and 
we affirm that it is to save our husbands, our 
sons and our brothers from the corrupting in- 
fluence of the one-sided policy which now pre- 
vails, as much as to secure our own rights, that 
we urge this revolution. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 8th of 
November, the day before the Convention, 
at 7 1-2 o’clock, the Association will give its 
annual supper at Howard Hall, at which, in 
addition to the well-spread board, will be a 
feast of social intercourse, enlivened by speech- 
es from Mr. Higginson, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Churcbill and some of our own citizens. 

Tickets for this occasion, at $1.50, will be for 
sale by all members of the Ex. Committee, also, 
at Miss Bowen’s store, and Rider's buokstore 
on Westminster street, Providence, until the 
~ of the supper, when no more will be sold. 

tis hoped that the friends of our cause, both 

in city and country, willcome to this supper; 
and any contributions for the tables will be ac- 
ceptable, if sent on the morning of Wednesday, 

to the Hall. 
ELIzABETH B. CHACE, 

President R. I. Woman Suffrage Asso. 

P Ss. .* DoyLe, Chairman Ex. Com. 
USAN BL, P. MARTIN, 

Ruopa A. F. PEcKAM, } Secretaries. 


A LETTER CONCERNING MARRIED WOMEN. 


Horeron, Oct, 10, 1871. 

My DEAR ANNA:—And you received the an- 
nouncement of my betrothal with surprise, 
you say. Whyso? Is it any worse for ‘May 
and December” to unite their blossoms and 
frosts to-day than for the strange phenomenon 
to occur a few years later, when the wife is 
December, and her husband May, in a remark- 
able state of preservation? I tell you, ma 
chere, that one thing even [ have observed, 
and this it is—every wife, I know, looks at 
least from ten to twenty years older than her 
husband; and so I resolved that when “in the 
course of human events it became necessary 
for’’ me to fall in love, I would order ia grande 
passion to flow toward some senior of mine 
by at least thirty years, The desire of my 
heart is gray haired and bearded, and he walks 
with a cane! Given thirty years the start, 
ought a moderately slow woman to reach “the 
sere and yellow leaf” a day sooner than her 
dearly beloved ? 

Can you tell me, Anna, why brides lay aside 
youth and vivacity with their orange blossoms ? 
Can you, clearer-visioned than I, explain why 
they lose all interest in “Harmonic Societies,” 
in private theatricals, in whist and dancing? 
When did a bridegroom ever fold his regard 
for such amusements in his white vest and 
swallow-tail, and lay them away in a lavender- 
scented chest, for his eldest son to contem- 
plate? Men are never too old or tired to join 
“sweet sixteen” in her pastimes—it is astonish- 
ing how gout and spectacles can play croquet 
with a nimble-footed, bright-eyed maiden— 
very astonishing how obesity of sixty years’ ac- 
cumulation can “trip the light fantastic toe” 
with a coquettish damsel as extra weight! 
Equally wonderful it is, when the human voice 
ought to be marching solemnly through Old 
Hundred or Dundee, and resting tremulously 
on each note, as if it hardly dared to venture 
beyond, to hear it rippling through demisemi- 
quavers and sentimental rhymes, with the 
belle of the evening! Why, bless you, Anna! 
their wives’ voices piped u shrill treble years 
ago, and they would no more attempt a glee 
than they would askipping rope! Think ofa 
newly-fledged youth begging the dear old lady 
for one more song or one more minuet, as her 
dear old husband begs the like favors from the 
“lately-come-out” young lady! Again I ask, 
Anna, why is old age so uninteresting in a 
woman, and so irresistibie in a man ? 

Marriage ought not to make a woman pre- 
maturely old—it should not be the grave of 
her ambition, the extinguisher of her dreams: 
Maternity should not change the current of 
her life, and make it flow through solitary 
places, till at its close it is only a narrow, 
sluggish stream, nearly dried up. If anything 
can widen and deepen her whole being, it is the 
gift of children, but it is a fact, that with them 
come so many cares by night and by day, that 
the mother is laid upon the altar of her love 
a slowly consuming sacrifice. While yet her 
husband is in the hey-day of vigor, still enjoy- 
ing society with akeen relish, more the admir- 
able beau than in his younger days, because a 
large experience is added to his gif:s and graces, 
and he can humor the whims of society to its 
heart’s content, his wife simply endures what 
he enjoys, or renounces social entertainments 
altogether. There are exceptional instances, 
of course, where women are the devotees of 
pleasure, women to whom home is a prison, 
and husbands “old fogies,” but they are com- 
paratively few. J.G. Holland did not draw 








on imagination for his “Jeremy Train.” There 
are degrees of such recreant men, and he chose 





the highest in sin. I have in mind the low- 
est. Men who cannot help keeping young, 
more than their wives can help growing old, 
and in showing their preference for fresh, 
young society, never suspect themselves guil- 
ty of disloyalty. 

I blame women for such a state of affairs, 
They forget that love is a delicate plant, that 
does not thrive well on barren soil. Because it 
once takes root is not proof positive that it will 
come to fruition without sunlight and spring 
airs. “She won me by her rare musical tal- 
ent,” said an amateur in music of his wife, 
“but since our marriage, she does not care to 
play or sing, and I am forced to go from home 
for enjoyment.” Said another benedict, “Would 
you believe that my wife ever read so finely as 
Miss Lawrence? She did, and took my heart 
by storm by her recitations, but her tongue 
has forgotten its cunning, and her voice its 
witchery. Since we twain were made one, 
she has not read a line of poetry—I am afraid 
life has settled down into the plainest prose.” 
There is nb need of repeating any more. You 
and I have heard numberless such confessions. 
They were never made in a fault-finding spir- 
it. The fact was accepted, as the inevitable 
effect of marriage. 

The wife has excuses for her faded, jaded 
look. “Is it any wonder that I seem old and 
spiritless,” she asks,“when you consider what 
Ido? All this housework, these children and 
sewing, and only two pair of hands to do all, 
and one pair belongs to an inefficient servant! 
I wonder [ am not in my grave!” She does 
not complain of any one. She has a vague no- 
tion that marriage is a sort of baggage-car, 
and she solely responsible for all its freight! 
She started wrong. I shall not. If I have 
one accomplishment, I shall give it up with 
my latest breath. If I possess one attraction, 
it shall be sedulously guarded. So, Anna, if 
you visit me, (as you will of course), do not 
think to be the belle of the croquet ground. 
I will wear as trim aboot as you, if [am made 
a cripple for life! My hat shall be as jaunty 
and my spirits as gay as yours! I confess you 
excel in music, but I can beat you at whist. 
Housekeeping shall not add a feather’s weight. 
I will be ready to shut the house when my 
husband shuts his store. Whenever I find 
him his own bookkeeper, salesman and errand 
boy, I will be my own cook, laundress. and 
seamstress. Not before will I be a “compro 
mise car,” ready for any track and every kind of 
freight! So you see I know where married 
women fail, and knowing, I shall be a fool if I 
do not profit by their errors. Having too 
many irons in the fire has converted thousands 
of happy brides into nervous, fretful women, 
health, beauty, spirit, all gone. Spare me 
such a fate! 

Last week, our old school-mate, Mary Fer- 
guson, died. At her funeral, I overheard a 
neighbor wondering “what made her give out 
sosoon.” “Why,’’ said the stupid man, “she’s 
allus ben stoat—done her own work ever sence 
she’s ben married, and had three children in 
five years too! What did she die of?” 

She died of “deadness,’’ I angrily answered, 
borrowing a word from my little niece, who 
once told me of what diseases her large family 
of dolls died. After exhausting the list, she 
found one dead doll, still unprovided with any 
excuse for dissolution. At last she looked up 
brightly, and said, “and this one, Aunty, died 
of deadness !” 

I shall not die of “deadness.” Yours as ever, 

FAITH GRISWOLD. 





LETTERS OF CANDIDATES. 


The following letter has been addressed to 
all the candidates for Governor, and has elicited 
the replies printed below. 


OFFICE MAss. WoMAN SUFFRAGE ont 
3 TREMONT PL., Boston, Oct. 18, 1871. 
Dear Sir:—The Executive Committee of the 

Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 

respectfully request an expression of your 

views on the subject of Woman Suffrage for 
publication in the WomMAn’s JouRNAL. We 
do this for the information of many thousand 
men and women, citizens of Massachusetts, 
who regard this question as one of primary im- 
portance. 
Hoping for an early reply, we remain, dear 
sir, yours respectfully, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 
JutiA WARD HowkE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Per Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 


From Mr, Chamberlin. 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 21, 1871. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., Cor. Sec. Mass, 

Woman Suffrage Association :— 

Dear Sir :—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favor of the 18th. I believe 
in the ballot for women. It is in the platform 
Istand upon. Respectfully, 

E. M. CHAMBERLIN. 
From Judge Pitman. 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1871. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec. Mass, 

Woman Suffrage Association :— 

Dear Sir:—Your note of date the 18th inst. 
reached me yesterday. 

You ask officially, on behalf of your Associ- 
ation, my ‘“‘views on the subject of Woman 
Suffrage.” Having given this question “a 
most careful and respectful consideration,’ 
more years ago than I care to recall, I was quite 
prepared to record my vote in 1869 among the 
nine Senators who for the first time had the 
honor of giving their votes in favor of an 
Amendment of the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, placing female suffrage upon an exact 
equality with male. To my record and to my 
public utterances I refer all persons interested 
in my views. 

You allude in your note to the fact that upon 





this matter “the Prohibition platform is silent.”’ 
I frankly confess to a regret that it isso, Si- 
lence is better than evasive platitudes, but the 
Convention in my judgment should have spok- 
en decisively upon the right side. No persons 
should be quicker than the friends of Temper- 
ance to perceive that woman is the best ally 
of any cause which stands for the comfort, the 
safety and } oy of home. I think the vast 
majority of the Prohibitory co do see this, 
and are ready individually to welcome female 
suffrage as an added force for goo in the Com- 
monwealth. ButI can conceive how many 
friends of your movement, over-cautious though: 
I deem them, might hesitate in laying the foun- 
dation ofa new party to offend the earnest con- 
victions ofa minority. It was very much hard- 
er to do it because of the marked want of sym- 
pathy of some of your own leaders with any 
phase of the Temperance movement, and the 
careful refusal of yourown conventions to ex- 
press for our cause the sympathy which you 
ask of us for yours. 

For myself I am a firm believer in the 
brotherhood of all true reforms, and gratefully 
recognize the fact that you are working for us 
even when you know it not. But your great- 
est, I might say your only serious obstacle is 
the indifference of woman herself to your 
movement. To overcome this you need to 
appeal more emphatically to her moral nature. 
Show her what she is to do in the political bat- 
tle against the powers of evil, and with ail the 
force of her womanly instinct to succor and to 
help, she will hasten to use for others’ sake 
the ballot she does not now prize for her own. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Ropert C. Prra an, 


From John Quincy Adams, 


Boston, Oct. 25, 1871. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke and others, Com- 
mittee :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—I regret very much 
that [ have not the time at my disposal just 
now to answer appropriately and at length 
your polite letter of inquiry as to my opinions 
upon “Woman Suffrage.’”’ But you may per- 
haps gather all the information which you re- 
quire from a bald statement that I am, after 
careful thought and some study, firmly and 
unequivocally opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
and I shall feel it my duty in the very improb- 
able contingency of my ever occupying any 
considerable public office, to stand by the old 
immemorial division of activities and functions 
which seems to me to lie at the foundation of 
society. Respectfully yours, 

J. Q. ADAMS. 





LETTER FROM MRS. CAMPBELL 


We give below extracts from a private letter 
of our indefatigable co-worker, Margaret W. 
Campbell :— 


The Labor party did nobly in making so 
hearty, so direct an endorsement of our cause. 
Allhonor to them! I think it must shame the 
Temperance party, and I have talked with some 
of them who are ashamed that such men as 
Fulton, Trafton and one or two others should 
drive them from duty and from right. But all 
this is working well for us. I find a great 
growth of public opinion in our favor. Men 
are asking me this question everywhere: 
Haven’t you taken a new start—sending _ 
ers to all the little towns in the country? They 
begin to see that we are in earnest, and what. 
they have to do is to stand up for the right as. 
fast as God gives them to see that right, and I 
am more and more convinced that men will do. 
justice by women as soon as their eyes are open. 
to see that they are not already dealing justly 
with them. 

My meetings have been very successful every- 
where. Full houses and a candid hearing,. 
quite a number of subscribers, and several. 
promises of clubs at the beginning of the year: 

Our son was on the ground at Chicago,.and' 
witnessed its awful scenes on Monday, the 9th.. 
lt must have been a scene of horror. I have: 
written him to open our boxes of bed-clothes. 
(out there), and turn them over to the needy. 
I could not sleep with such things stored so- 
near the seene of suffering, and if I ever keep 
house again, there will be some way to get. 
more. I remain yours as ever, 

M. W. CAMPBELL. 











LITERARY NOTES, 


Miss Phelps, of “Gates Ajar” celebrity, has 
a unique story in the November Scribner. In 
this she gives some “Passages from the Private 
History of a Public Nuisance,” 


O. Ditson & Co. send us the following. mu- 
sic: “Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah,” duet 
and quariette, arranged by H. Dermstein; 
Benedictus, “Blessed be the Lord God of. Is- 
rael,” quartette by “A. M. P.”; “Mother, I 
can see the Angels,” song and chorus by Har- 
ry Percy. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, writing from 
Boston to the New York Tribune, says:— 

Old and New has descended from its high 
moral pedestal—that strict regard for literal 
truth which, for instance, forbade it to come 
out in the middle of September and say that 
it was October. It will hereafter be published 
on or about the middle of the month, like the 
rest of its wicked contemporaries. To make 
up for its decrease of morals, it gives us in- 
crease of merit. 











Mrs, Campbell reports most encouraging re- 
sults from her lectures. She says:— 


At Belchertown there was a large audience. 
People said there were never so many out to 
a lecture in their village before; at Greenwich 
last night it was much the same, and some of 
the people there are coming to Enfield to-night 
to hear all they can about Woman Suffrage. 
We are making converts very fast, and I be- 
lieve Massachusetts is waking. up-to this ques- 
tion. I am astonished to see so many people 
come together in such small places. If Ful- 
ton and Trafton would rave a little more and 
papers would publish their insulting language 
we should carry our cause right along. 


CLIFFORD, 
PERFUMER, 
40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE. 
Sept. 30. 3m 
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